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' THE PREFACE 
To the eAdmirers of the Noble eArts of Patyrino, 


 JaranninG, QuiitDing, G%. 


| iy the Antiquity of an Art can adyance its credit and reputation; 

this of the Pencil may juitly claim it 3 for although we cannot 
trace it from 1ts Original, yet we find many valuable Pieces extant 
in time of Alexander the Great. The Grecians (who always encou- 
raged Learning and Ingenuity.) had fo great an honour for this 
Art , that they ordained, 'That Gentlemens Sons and Freeborn 
ſhould be firſt ſent to a Painting-School, to learn the way to Paint 
and Draw Pictures, before they were 1ni{trutted in any other thing ; 
Slayes and yulgar hands, by a perpetual Edi, were excluded from 
the benefit and practice of it: And laſtly, it was enatted, That the 
Art it ſelf ſhould be ranged in the firſt degree of Liberal Sciences: 
After them the Romans entertain'd it with great reſpec and ye- 
neration ; and the Jews, though denied this Profeffion by their Law, 
were not wholly deſtitute of Artiſts; for St. Luke (if Tradition 
may be credited) was a Painter, as well as Evangeliit and Phyfſi- 
tian, and for that reaſon we honour and reſpe& him as our Patron 
and Prote&tor. 6419 

The Civilized of all Ages have given it a kind and moſt obliging 
reception : Candaules King of Lydia purchaſed a Table, whereon 
the Battel of Magnetes was painted with excellent skill, for its 
weight in Gold; and King Demetrius, forbore taking the City of 
Rhodes, leſt 1n the fire and plunder of his ſfouldiers he ſhould have 
loſt a Picture, which he prized beyond the Conqueſt of the Tovyyn. 
Indeed, they are ſo highly yalued by us, that yve think them fit or- 
naments for our Churches and Altars. The Hollanders reckon 
their Eſtates and Worth by their pieces of Painting, and Picures 
vvith them are ready and current money : in theſe too they diſco- 
ver their ingenuity, for you ſhall rarely meet vvith a better joke, 
than in a Picture. Some femals have alſo been well pleaſed with this 
Art, which they 1magin can heighten and preſerye their beauties ; 
Jezebels, who prefer Art to Nature, and a ſordid Fucus to a native 
complexion ;. and tis ſo familiar to meet with theſe walking Pi- 
tures, that unleſs we are very circumſpe&, we may be impoſed 
upon with Ixion's fallacy, who embraced a Painted yapour for 4 
Goddeſs. Painting wall certainly make us furyiye our ſelves, and 
render the ſhadow more laſting than the ſubſtance , when the co- 
lours are laid in the right place, and by the Painters hand. 

Begging the Muſes pardon, I ſhould prefer a PiEture to a Poem ; 
for the latter 1s narrow and ſhort-liv'd, calculated to the Meridian 
of two or three Countries, and perhaps as many Ages; but Paint- 
ing 1s drawn in a character intelligible to all Mankind, and ftands 
not in need of a Gloſs, or Commentator, tis an unchangeable and 

2 uni- 


"i fy | : | "Th T reface. 
+ uhiverſal lahguage! Painting can decipher thoſe myſtical chata- 
6 -EGers of bur Faces, which carry in them the Motto's of our Souls, 
- wheedy our yery Natures are made legible, This comely-part is 
the L:imners more peculiar Proyince ; and if the beauty and propor- 
tion of it can excite our loye and admiration, what regard and e- 
Keem muſt we reſerve for him, who can ſo excellently deſcribe both. 
'The Rarities of this, Art were never'yet {ſv common , as to- make 
them deſpicable; for the world: very kldom produced aboye one 
. amous Artiſan ar a time z. this Age. brought forth'a Zeuxis, that 
an Apelles, and the third an Angelo, as if a particular ſprightly Ge- 
nius was required,. and. they, were to riſe from the Phenix-aſhes of 
each other, or that Men were to be born Painters as well as Poets. 


'rence.and reſpect which our: Ptedeceſſors paid to the Maſters of it, 

was moſt juſt and reaſonable ;. and that we ourſelves ought not to 
be wanting 10 gratitude and addreſs. By the Painters affiſtance, we 
enjoy our 'abſentfriends, and behold our deceaſed Anceſtors face to 
face: He-it; is, that ſtretches out our Eighty to eight Hundred 
years, and equals-our Age to: that of our Forefathers: The Egyptian 
Pyramids and embalming Spices of ' Arabia, were not ſufficient to 
reſcue the Carcaſs from .corruption or. decay; and 'twas a grand 
miſtake, to ſuppoſe the Aſhes of one body could be preſerved by 
the duſt of another : Painting only is able to keep us in our Youth 
and perfection; That Magick Art, more powerful than Medza's 
charms, not only renews old age, but happily prevents grey hairs 
and wrinkles ; and ſometimes too, like Orpheus for Euridice,forces 
the ſhades to a ſurrender, and | pleads. exemption. from. the-Gravye. 
Mahomet's is truly the Painter s Paradiſe, for he alone can oblige 
with a Miftreſs for eyer young and blooming, and a. perpetual 
Spring is no where to be found but in his Landskip. In fine, what 
were the Heathen Gods but fancies of the Painter, all: their Dei- 
ties were his handywork, and Joye himſelf ſtole his boaſted Immor- 
tality from him. 

Well then, as Painting has made an honourable proviſion for our 
Bodies, ſo Japanning has taught us a method, no way inferior to 
it, for the ſplendor and preſervation of our Furniture and Houſes. 
Theſe Buildings, like our Bodies, continually tending to ruin and 
diſſolution, are ſtill in want of freſh ſupplies and reparations: On 
the ane hand they are affaulted with unexpected miſchances,on the 

_ other with the injuries of time and weather ; but the Art of Japan- 
ning has made them almoſt impregnable againſt both : no damp 
air, nd mouldring worm, or corroding time, can poſlibly deface it ; 
and, which 1s much more wonderful, although its ingredients, the 
Gums, are in their own nature inflammable, yet, this moſt vigo- 
roully reiiits the fire, and 1s it ſelf found to be incombuſtible: True, 
gennine [apan, like the Salamander, lives in the flames, and ftands 
unalterabie, when the wood which was impriſond 1n it, 1s utterly 
conſumed. Juſt ſo the Asbeſton of the Ancients, the cloath in 


which 


weduly weigh the merits, of the: Pencil, we ſhall find the defe- 
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7he Preface. 


which they wrapped the deid bodies, lay unchanged and entite on 
the Funeral Pile, and preferyed the hody, when reduted. to aſhes, 


from being mixt with-common', and undiftinguiſhe duſt. Not 


thatjtis only Arp and durahle ; ;buft delightfy] [ang 'orfiimental 
bey Leer expreflion * What teaft be mote ſurprizitig; than t6 Have our 
Chambers overlaid with Varniſh >more loffy and refle&in; than' 
polifht Marble? No amorbuis'Nymph" eel enfertaini” x Diglo ogf 
with.het Glaſs, or.Narciflus retire to a. - Fountain »:$0.{urvey 
charrhing countenance, when the whole houſe is\ape entire; —_ | 
lng.” To this we fubjoin-the Golden Draught; With- which J: | 
is 10 exquiſitely adorned, than which noting; be tore”) 
fal,, more. rich, vr: Majeſtick : Let, not. the. Europeans. any. langer 
flatter themſulves with the'etnpty notions:of hawihg: »fuppal ed:all 
the-world'beſide in ſtately Agency coftly' Templey-and: fumpttons 
Fabricks; Ancient and modern Rome” rminft” how vive place.:** 4M 
glory. of ane. Country n Japan. 4lone ,.. "bas EXCEc ied. in beauty An 
magnificence-all:the pride of the Vatioan- at. thid-tiine,-and the 
Pantheorrheretuibee ; "his MR; as Hiſtory mormvis, wds 6m 
ith put6 Gold: ard 'twas but. Proper #hd uniforti” FL eloath 
Gods and their Temples with the fame metel. As this-1b. rigs 
and remarkable? Japan can'pleaſe you with » more noble proſpect; 
not only whole Fowns, but Cities too are” there»adorned Withr as 
rich # Covering; fo bright ant. radiant are theit 'Biifdings, "that 
when the Sun darts forth his luftre upon their Golden . rooks,. they 
£njoy @a double day. by the refte&ion of his beams. Theſe delights 
would make us call to mind the Actions of the Poets; and perfivade 
us that the Golden Age v >. or that. Midis his. With 
had at length ſucceeded. Sutely this Province was Nature's 'Dar- 
ling, and the Favourite of the Gods, for Jupiter has voueli{af't it a 
Vilit, as formerly to Danae, in 2 Goldery tower: 
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on Truſt of Hearſay, but by dir ows per: 
bo if you punitually obſerve then, 0 


In the Cutts or Patterns at the end of the Book, we have exaitly imitated their Buildings, 


Towers and Steeples, Figures, Rocks, and the like, atcording to the Patterns which the beſt work- © 


men wit them have afforded tis on their Cabinets, Sttttns, Boxes, &c. Perhaps we have 
helpt them a little in their proportions, -where they were lame oy defettive, and made them moye 
pleaſant, yet altogether as Antick. Had we induſtriouſly contriv'd proſpettive, or ſbadow'd thens 
otherwiſe than they are ; we ſhould have wanared from our Deſign, which is only to imitate the 
true genuine Tndian work, and perhaps in «great meaſure might puzzle and confound the un- 
experienced Prattitioner. 

We know nothing farther vhat wants an Apology or Explanation ; but to theſe our En- 
deavonrs do ſubjoin our hearty Wiſbes for your happy Progreſs and Succeſs, and Subſcribe, 
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2 the Preface, page T. litie 2. vr in time, read in the time. /. 20. for Magnetes. read the Magnetes 

I. 28. for, better Joke, read, better Dutch joke T. al?. tis unchangeable; -reas, for tis unchangea- 
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in the Book, Page 5. line 26. for, ſilver, read, filver-duſt. p. 7. 7 25. for Smalt, read Lake - /. 4x. 

for Sea Teen read fine. FA and for, Greens, read, Bl ws. Þ. 25.7. 32. for, Muller" or; 


read Muller and þ. 29: 1. 47. for, Venice Turpentine, redd, oyl of Turpentine. //4/?.for, Tur- 
pentine, read, Turpentine-oyl þ. 36. after line the 27. read 
row, read, many p_ 77-4. 16. fo 
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Very Artiſt, who undertakes to treat of his Profeſſion, before 
FE he enters on the work, muſt deſcribe the Inſtruments and Ma- 
terials with which 1t 'mult be performed: and by obſerving 
this method, thoſe perſons who either for diverſion or advantage 
defign to be Maſters of this Art, furniſh themſelyes with-all things 
neceſflary after the beſt manner, ſhall lay a good foundation, and 
may proceed to practiſe with chearfulneſs and ſucceſs. And that 
no one may impoſe upon you in the Price or Goodneſs;.of your 
Drugs ; that your Spirits be very ſtrong, your Gums and Metals of 
the.beſt ; take this following account, as your only ſecurity againſt 
all couſenage and impoſture. But before I ſpeak of theſe things 
which the Shops ſupply us with, I preſume tis conyenient to ac- 
quaint you with others, that conduce to the compoſition, mixture, 
and preſervation of the Varniſh, Colours, &c. 

And 1. two.Strainers are required, made of pretty fine Flannel 
or ordinary courſe Linnen, in ſhape like a Tunnel, or Sugar-loaf, or 
a Jelly-bag that women {train Jellies through: - one 1s uſeful for 
ſtraining your white Varniſh, and the other for your Lacc-yarniſh, 
and Lackers, when you make any. 

2. You muſt have two Tin-tunnels ; one to uſe with your Lacc- 

varniſh, and Lacker.. and the other for your white yarniſh for the 
ſame ule. 

2. You muſt be furniſhed with ſeveral Glaſs bottles, and Vials 
ſmall and great, according to the quantities of varniſh you make or 
uſe; and alſo with Gally-pots of ſeveral fizes, to put your varniſh 
in when you intend to varniſh : and for your Blacks, with which 
other things muſt ſometimes be mixed, Gally-pots are better than 
any other veflels to mix your blacks and hold your varniſh, becauſe 
they are deeper than Pottingers, and not 1o wide, ſo that the varniſh 
doth not ſo ſoon thicken, for the Spirits in a deep ns. do not 
ſo ſuddenly evaporate. 

4. You ſhould provide ſeveral ſorts of yarniſhing- tools; or Pen- 
cils, according to the greatneſs or ſmalineſs of the thing you defign 
to work. Your varniſhing Pencils are ſoft, and made of /Camels 
hair, and are of ſeveral prices, according to the bigneſs: of them : 
the beſt that I know are fold in Blackamoor-{treet by Clare-market, 
but you may have them alſo at ſeyenal Colour-fellers in and about 
0000R, from 1ſ1x-pence to half a Crown or three: ſhillings the Pen- 
Cl 

5. You muſt procure Pencils to draw with, ſmall and greater, 
Goole, little Gooſe, Duck, and Swallow-quills, according to Fork 

B work 
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2 The Art of Japanning, Varniſhing , &C. 

work. The longeſt haired Pencils I eſteem the beſt for this uſe ; you 
may have them all at the places aforeſaid. 

\ 6. You ſhould get 200 of Muſle-ſhells, that you may have them 
always 1n readineſs to mix-your Metals or Colours in, as occaſion 
ſhall ſerve: not that. you need uſe the tenth part of them at once, 
but that you may not be to ſeek when you want; and for change, 
when your metals or colours, by frequent mixture, ſhall grow dir- 
ty, which-will be, if you work in Gum-water, as I ſhall hereafter 
obſerve. 

7. You ſhould furniſh your ſelf with Ruſhes, which are called 
Dutch-Ruſhes, with which you muſt ſmooth your work before you 
varniſhit; and as you lay your ground of Colour or Black, ifany 
knob or roughneſs appear on your work, you muſt take a Ruſh and 
ruſh it off; ſo muft you do as oft as you find any roughneſs or grit- 
tineſs upon your work, either in laying your Grounds , or yarniſh- 
ing itup. You may buy them at the Tron-mongers. 

8. You muſt have Tripoly to poliſh your work after it 1s var- 
- mfſhed, which muſt be ſcraped, or finely pounded and fifted. .But 
of this I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more largely, when I come to 
give rules for yarniſhing : you may have it at the Iron-monegers. 

'9. You cant be without ſtore of Linnen-rags as well coarſe as 
fine, with which you muſt poliſh and clear up your work, as ſhall 
be ſhewed hereafter. ; K 

T0. You muſt haye Sallet-oyl for clearing up your work, as ſhall 
be notified in its proper place.' ' All theſe things every Practitioner 
ought to proyide, as being neceflary to his future performances. 
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CHAP. I. 
eA true Charafter of the beſt Se1zits, Gums , 
 Merars, &c. 


To know a Strong Spirit. 


O make Varniſh you muſt have Spirit of Wine, which muſt 
K be ftrong, or it will ſpoyl the Varniſh, and nor diffolve your 
Gums, and conſequently hinder your deſign ; for the ſtronger your 
Spirits are, the berter will the Varniſh be; the Spirits only being 
to diflolye the Gums, in order to make them ſpread, or lie even up- 
on the work. After it hath-performed that work, the ſooner they 
evaporate the better, and the higher the Spirits are drawn, the leſs 
flegm or watery parts are in them ; and the leſs of watery parts are 
in the Varniſh, the ſooner it dries, and is fit for poliſhing , 1s more 
permanent, and wilt come to the greater and better gloſs. Bur this 
1s of little uſe now Varniſh is ſo much uſed ; for the Diſtillers have 
learned by practice and cuſtom to make Spirits that juſt diffolye the 
gums, only 1t requires the longer drying : Yet theſe Spirits that 
are 
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are commonly uſed will ſometimes be too weak, either hy negle& 
or diſhoneſty of the Diſtiller , who hath not ſufficiently deflegm'd 
or drawn all the watery from the ſpirituous parts. Therefore the 
beſt way to prove your Spirits, 1s to take ſome in a 1poon, and put 
a little Gun-powder in it, and then ſet the Spirit on fire with a little 
paper or candle, as you do Brandy, and if it burn fo long till it fire 
the Gunpowder before it go out, it 1s fit for uſe, and will diffolye 
your Gums. All pretenders to this Art know this way of trying 
Spirits, and the damage weak Spirits do the Varniſh : | but ſinceamy 
defign 1s to inform the ignorant and learner, it is reaſonable and ne- 
ceflary in this place to inſert it. 


To chooſe Gum Lac, called Seed-Lac. 


The beſt Seed-Lacc is that which 1s large-grained, bright, and 
_ clear, freeſt from duſt, ſticks, and droſs. The Drugſters aftord it at 
ſeveral rates, proportionable to its goodneſs , generally for 14. 16. 
18d. the pound. 
To chooſe Gum Sandrick. | 

The beſt Gum-Sandrick is the largeſt and whateſt, or that which 
caſts the leaſt yellow. Let it be as free from duſt or droſs as you 
can. The yalue of it is commonly 12 or 14d. the pound. 


To chooſe Gum Anim. 


The whiteſt, cleareft, and molt tranſparent is the beſt, and the 

price 1s ſometimes-3,;4-, or 59. the pound, according to the goodneſs. 
| | Venice-Turpentine. Un | 

The only direqtivnsthateanbegirenrforthe choice of it are, that 


the cleareſt, fineſt, and whiteft 1s the beſt ; and is fold at 18 or 20d. 
the pound. ; FF-4 


White Roſine.” "ti ft 56 

The beſt white Rofine is white and clear, and purchaſed at 44. or 
6d. the pound. | | 
Shell-Lacc. IP 

The beſt Shell-Lacc 1s the moſt tranſparent, and thinneſt,and that 
which(if melted with a candle)wuHl draw out in the longeſt andfineſt 
hair (like melted wax) becauſe the tougheſt. There are counter- 
teits, which you muſt endeayour to diſcover by the aforementioned 
rule. The true may be procured at 18d. or 2s. the pound. 


Bole Armoniak. 


The beſt Bole Armoniak is as fine as red Oker, and of a deep dark, 
blackiſh-red colour, free from grittineſs or gravel, and is commonly 
called French-Bole. 

Gum Arabick. 


The belt is clear, tranſparent, and white: you may pick it your 
ſclt from the Drugſters, but then you muſt pay ſomething more; 


the common rate 1s 124. the pound. 
B 2 Gum 
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24 Gum Capel. 


The beſt Capall is the whiteſt, freeſt from droſs, and thick dark 


Ftuff that 1s incorporated with the Gum. Tt is of it ſelf a” thick 


whitiſh heavy Gum, and-rarely without that dark- and drofly mix- 
ture; but that which 1s cleareſt and freefſt from the ſaid ſtuff is the 
beſt. The price 18: I'2, I6, or I8d. the 'pound , according to the 


goodneſs. 
| arc To chooſe Gum ; Elem. 
The beſt Gum /Elemmt 15+ the hardeft, whiteſt; and cleareſt, freeſt 


fromdroſs ordirt. © It 1s-brought.over commonly in the bark or 


husk ofa Tree; which you may takeoff: as well as you can before 
you uſe it. The Shops can afford it at 4 or 5d. the ounce. 


Roſine. 


\The beſt is the-clear, and tranſparent, and clarified. It may be 
had at 3d. the pound. OT 9: 
| Tfng laſs. 


The beſt Tfinglaſs 1s that which is cleareſt, and whiteſt , freeſt 
from yellowneſs. It is, if good, worth 3: or'4.d. the ounce ; you may 
have it cheaper by'the pound. The ſame may be obſerved by other 
things ; for the-greater quantity you--buy at a time, the cheaper 
will your purchaſe be. | 
Gambogium. | 
- The beſt is that of the- brighteſt yellow, and freeft from droſs. 
Soine of it 15:dirty,'thick,and full-,of droſs : ; there is difference in 
the price according to the goodneſs ; the beſt is worth 6d. the 
OUnce. vl WING, IN L*3IQ5 1 

| To chooſe Demands el, i" Boewzobhwee,. © wh 3 
The beſt is that of a bright reddith colour, 'very like to clarified 
Rofine, but never fo fine, freeſt from droſs or filth. Tis as in good- 
neſs, 4d, 6d, or 8d, the ounce. © 11 
| "xo + +. ©, |. Dragons Blood. . 

The beſt is the brighteſt red; and-freeft from droſs. You may 

buy it in drops (as the Drugfters. call -it) which- is the beſt. They 


are-made upin-a kind of leaf. or hysk:/ it is .commonly 8d. ſome- 
times 12d. the-ounce, according tothe goodneſs. 


+ $ 2 


I have here giyen-you an account, of thoſe things and;Gums you 
will have occaſion for in Japanning and Varniſhing , and are all to 
be bought at the Drugſters at or neer the prizes T have ſpecified ; 
and-may ſerve:toinform you in fome. dneÞ a of the Gums, their 
excellencies and yalue,-but-time and practice will make greater dil- 
coveries. Indeed grains of Allowance muſt be made for'their dif- 
ferent prizes ; for their riſe and 'fall depends upon the plenty or 
ſcarcity of them, and varies according to the: goodneſs of the com- 
modity. Tt:1s not neceſſary to furniſh your ſelf with all; or any: 


part of theſe; but as you have occaſion to make uſe of them : for of 
tt ſome, 


-7 
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ſome an ounce will ſerye you a great while, of others a pound will 
be uſed at one time ; of which you will know more, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to treat of them. in their order. . 1, thall now proceed to 
Metals, which I will alſo give you ſome atcount; of; -and firſt, 


Of Braſs-duſt, which is commonly. among ſt' the Artifts calied Gold-dult, 


[This canriet be made in England:fit:for wuſe;; though it-hath often 
been attempted, but comes from beyond: Seazias 'the reſt :of the 
Metals do that are good. Germany 1s the place where the beſt of 
all ſorts is made. The beſt Braſs-dult-1s that which is fineft, and 


a - . . Ip" 


tal are imported here from foreign--parts; which differ vaſtly as ts 
the coarſneſs and fineneſs, and the-difterent ways of working:them :. 
As: for inſtance, the coarſer-ſort :will work well; with. Gold-fize, 
which will not; with Gum-water;;; other diffexences' will-ariſe alſo, 
which are ſubje& to; the; diſcoveries: of practice and experience. 
From this difference of Metals proceeds rhat:of ' the prizes ; for 
ſome are worth 12 or 14s. the ounce, whilſt that others amount to 
not above 4 or: 5s. for the: ſame quantity. | But theſe are! two ex- 
tremes ; the firft 'very ,good, and. the. other altogether as. vile and 
bad; for there is a middle ſort between both; :which 'is.- generally 
afforded, by:thoſe that buy of the Merchant, 'for-8 or 9s. the ounce; 
which wall work well. ____ 28 : | 
| | To chooſe Silver-duſt. 


Some have attempted to make Silyer here-in England; but:none 
I ever ſaw comparable to that beyond Sea ; for that enjoys a lively 
bright luſtre like poliſhed: or new-coined filver, (( which you: may 
find by ſqueezing it between your finger and thumb) whereas that 
which we make here is dull, dead, and heayy,: and indeed 3s: a fitter 
repreſentation of a Colour than a Metal; and:by compariſon you 
may find, how the dimneſs 'of the: counterfeit 1s obſcured 'by the 
dazling luſtre of the true. Its price: 1s'anſwerable to its goodneſs 
and excellency,. for its lowelt. rate 1s no leſs than 16s, the-ounce. 
But I would not have the price fright: any. one {0 far, asito; prefer 
cheaper before it, for tis neither ſo uſeful nor-pleaſant in the: work, 
and the beſt will go farther than this proportionable to its price, 
Tis cuſtomary in Japan to uſe ſeveral-forts of Metals: that are cor- 
rupted and adulterate, and they are layed too 1n garments., flowers, 
houſes, and the like, which makes the work look more beautrful and 
ſurprizing : theſe likewiſe are vended and ſold for the aforeſaid uſe, 


and are commonly called, 


Firſt, Green-gold, | | 
Is a certain corrupted mettle, caſting a kind of a dead greeniſh 


colour, and is commonly ſold at 6s. the ounce. : : 
"th Dirty 
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IEZR i, pa yy L Direy-Gold 
'Ts angadice th '6f corrupted metal,” which bears ſome reſem- 


5 blanes to pe I * 't'may be PEI at' 6s. the ounce. 


\ Powller=Tinn © 


Is:Tinn: vrinzek toduſt, of at dull; dark, Geka falveriſh - colour ; 

cggreary og in 2049.5 rang ot Irs-prive the fame wiel ſs anrog 
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ryoany are -hids res, Natral; Artifickl) ah Aduirera te. 

The Naturalig ground without mixtere; well cleanfed; and is! of \ 

geriuine colder of Copper; and'is fold at'& 6r78. the ownce. 
| rtificial acbordingly'(excecds the Natural y'it is more deep 
and 'red; but verycelear; and its bright ttering colour” ſhews how 
__ it 18: poflible: or Art to: exceed Na ure. Tis vp rarely pro- 
; or fold-under $68. the-ounce. 5 

""Thb! Adulterate —_— 4s ofa /thick /; clamp meallick colour, 
and is commonly work other metals on, /as if that be layed 
fora von) has you/hateh' or highten with bright gold;' or other light 


metal; ; _ Jold ar 6s, the-ounce. 


; ret 1 7 X 4-1 

There i is alfo uſed Elo Japetrwork metals. - :conhemaadly: called Spec: 
Kles, of divers ſorts,/as Gold, Silyer, , and "many 'other co- 
lours, ſome finer than' other, and worked according to' the fancy of 
the —_ either ori: Mouldings, the out or in-fide of Boxes, Draw- 
ers, & ocean coat; FEavedg 

Of theſe, thoſe that are ufed in the Indian work, are the Gold, 
Silver, and/Copper, though, as aforeſaid, every oneimay take their 
own fancy or humorin the uſe of / them: They are made here in 
rrp very well, and are fold each of them mueh at a price, '5 or 
6 ſhillings the ounce, according as they are in finenefs. So that 
what I faid concerning the rates of Gums, will hold good here alſo; 
That'a glut or ſcarcity:of thefe enhances or abates the price ; but 
generallytheſe are expoſed to. fale at the rates 1 have affixed to each 
of them. © Theſc-are fold by-great:quantities by ſeveral Merchants 
in-London ; and inlefler, by-as many. F- ſhall only. mention two, 
VIZ. 4 Gold-beater, atithe hand and hammer in Long-acre ; and -an- 
other of the fame trade, over- againſt Mercers-Chappel in Cheap- 
fide: 

Having given yol/an account of Gums, and Metals, I ſhall briet- 
ly ran over the Colours, which-formerly our 1gnorant Engliſh and 
French PraQitioners uſed to mix with their Japan-work, but im- 
properly ; for the true natural Japan-work, fo called from the Iſland 
of that name, did ſo far ſurpaſs all the painting of Bantam, and the 
neighbouring places, in goodneſs of black and ſtatelineſs of draught, 
that no-fidling pretender could match or imitate it ;-and the 1gno- 
rant undertaker not being able to make his work look well _ 

lively, 
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lively, inſerts ſeveral colours as a file to ſet 3t off, when (unfortu- 
nate man)-inftead of art, fancy, /and' skill, he expoſes. a piece pay, 
_ queint, gawdy, finical, and mean, the germuine product of ignorance 
_ andpreſumption ; and an ornament of''Barthalmew, ar- Atehouſe, 
rather than a Palace or Exchange. The. mnftake of Bantam-work 
for Japan, aroſe from-hence: all work of this: kind was by a general 
name called Indian; by uſe they. fo far/ confounded all together, 
that none but the skiltul could rightly diftingwſh. - This muſt -be 
alledged for the Bantam-work; that tis very pretty,' and fome are 
more fond of it, and prefer it to the other, nay the work is equally 
difficult with Japan : But 1f I muſt give you my opinion, my skill 
and fancy induce me to belieye.;; that Fapan 1s more rich, grave, 
and Majeſtick, and'for that reaſon ought to be more highly eſteem- 
ed. But fancy, like Proteus , putting on a thouſand ſhapes, can- 
not, ought not, be confined ; and. thoſe who are inclined to admire 
colours, may find ſafe and exact rules ſet down by way of informa- 
tLON. {7140137 ; | Fac 3r5 ren teca =, | 
And firſt,: ſome colours we call: tranſparent; ſuch. as: are thoſe 
we lay upon'Silver, Gold, or ſame light;colour; and- then: they ap- 
pearin'their: proper colours yery beautiful and lively... .Qf theſe; for 
your uſe:is, firſt, Diftilled Verdigreece, for-a green; fine Lake for 
a red;. fine Smalt; fora blew. To render -,theſe. uſeful, you nwſt 
obſerve the following method: having provided a Porphyr, or Mar- 
ble ftone, with a'Muliler, take what quantity of , Verdigreece. or 
Smalt you pleaſe, and with Nut-oyl, ſo nwcb as will- juſt moiſten 
it fit to work, grind it upon your ftone till-it be as fine or finer than 
butter-5-then put them 1n ſhells, mixing . them with Turpentine- 
oyl till they be thin enough for your uſe ; lay theſe upon filyer, 
gold, or any other light colour, and they will be tranſparent, and 
alter their lightneſs or darkneſs according to the lightneſs or dark- 
neſs of the metals or colours you lay under -them. - The ſame may 
you do with Lake for a red, only inftead-of Nut-oyl, uſe Drying 
oyl to grind it 1n. Tr 

Other colours are uſed which haye a body, and are \ayed on-.the 
black of your table or box, where you hayeadeligned any thing, ag 
Flowers, Birds, &c. : Theſe are Vermilian for a red, White-lead for 
a white; ſome uſe Flake-whate for a white, which is a purer white, 
and much better, but for ordinary work the other will do: if you 
make a blew to lay upon your work, you muſt take Smalt, and 
_ mixing xt with Gum Arabick-water put in what quantity of whites 
lead you pleaſe, to make it deeper or lighter, as your fancy ſhall 
direct ;' but you muſt put in white-lead,, becauſe your blew wall 
not otherwiſe haye'a body ; ſo muſt you do with all colours that 
have not a body of themſelves. Some uſe Rozett, fine Lake, and 
Sca-green, for a Purple, and other ſorts of Reds and Greens: and in- 
deed ways of working are very numerous, which being now out 
of taſhion, I ſhould to no purpoſe both trouble you, and tire my 


ſelf, by increaſing the number ; thoſe which 1 have mentioned are 
| G 2 abun- 
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abundantly ſufficiefit, forany that defign to-haye ſomething befide 
gawdy colours in their work. Twill be.cotryenient here to unſert a 
caution” concerning i theſe: Colours ; that they -are all'-to be-layed 
wittGum-water, except*the tranſparent ones above-mentioned : 
and whoſoever hath'a mand to work; :erther in Gum-water, or Gold- 
fize; ſhall hereafter receive; ſufficient Inſtructions for both. - 
.-Aecording tomy promiſe I have-in full treated of Gums, Me- 
tals,/and Colours; | F-ſhall now in: full proceed to diſcover-the me- 
thods that are uſed-tomake Varnithes. p] 
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Ake one gallon of good Spirit, and put it in as wide-mouthed a 
> bottle 'ag*you carr procure ; ' for- when'you- ſhall afterwards 
> ſtrain your' yarniſh., the Gums in a narrow-mouthed bottle 
may ſtick together, and clog the-mouth, ſo that-3t will be no eafie 
task-to ſeparate or get them out. '” To your'ſpirits 'add one pound 
anda half of the beſt-Seed-lacc ; let it. ſtand the ſpace of 24. hours, 
orTonger; for the Gum will be-the :better-diffolved ; obſerve to 
ſhake it very well, and often, to keep the. Gums from clogging or 
caking together.” When it hath ſtood its time, take another bot- 
tle'of the ſame'bigneſs, or-as m—_— will contain your 
varniſh ; and your ftraineroffannelwmadenoaforefmd n-this book, 
fiften it to a fenter-hook againſt a wall, or ſome other place con- 
yenient for ſtraining it, in ſuch a. poſture , that the end of your 
ſtrainer may altnoſt touch. the bottom of your Tin-tunnel, which 
isſuppoſedto be fixed in the mouth of your empty bottle, on pur- 
poſe to receive your ſtrained varniſh. Then ſhake your varniſh 
. well together, and pour or decant into your ſtrainer as much as 
conveniently it will hold, only be ſure to leave room for your 
hand; withwhich you Muſt ſqueez out the varniſh ; and when the 
bag by ſo doing is almoſt drawn dry, repeat it, till your ſtrainer be- 
ing almoſt full of the dregs of the Gums, ſhall (the moiſture being 
all prefſed out) require: to be diſcharged of them: which feces or 
regs are of no uſe, unleſs it be to burn, or fire your chtmny. This 
operation muſt be continued, till all your varniſh 1s after this man- 
ner ſtrained ; which done, commit-1t- to your - bottles cloſe ſtopt, 
and let it remain undiſturbed for two or three days: then into an- 
other clean empty bottle pour off very gently the top of your var- 
niſh, ſo long as you perceive it to. run- very clear, and no longer ; 
for as ſoon as you obſerve it to come thick, and;/muddy , you muſt 
by all means defiſt: and again, give it time to reſt and ſettle, which 
"twill do in a day or two ; after which time you may attempt to 


draw off more of your fine yarniſh, and haying ſo done you may 
lay 
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lay it up, till your art arid work' ſhall call for its aſliſtince: Tis 
certain, that upon any emergency or urgent occaſion yon may 
make varniſh in leſs tune than 24 hours, and uſe it iummedittely, 
but the other I recommend as the beſt and more conunendahble 
way : beſides, the varmſh which you have from the top. of the 
bottles firſt pour'd off, 1s of extraordinary uſe to adorn your work; 
and render it glofly and beautxful.. Some Artiſts, through haſtzor 
inadyertency, {cruple not to ſtrain their yarniſh by fire or candle- 
light : but certainly day-light 18 much more proper, and leſs dan- 
gerous; for ſhould your varniſh through negligence or chance take 
fire, value not that loſs, but rather thank yotur ſtars that your ſelf 
and work-houſe have eſcaped. Should I affirm, that the boiling 
the Lacker and Varniſh by the fire, were prejudicial to the things 
themſelves, I could eafily make good the aflettion ; for they are as 
well and better made without that dangerous element, which if 
any after this caution will undertake, they may feelingly affure 
themſelves that tis able to ſpoil both the Experiment and Opera- 
tor. On the other hand, no adyantage or excellence can accrue ei- 
ther'to Lacker or Varniſh ; eſpecially when,as ſome of them do, tis 
boiled to ſo great a height, that this Aftna 1s fore'd to throw out 
its fiery eruptions, which for certain conſume the admiring Empe- 
docles, who expires a fooliſh and a negligent Martyr ; and it would 
almoſt excite ones pitty, to ſee a forward ingenious undertaker, pe- 
Tiſh thus in the beginning of his Enterpriſe ; who might haye juſtly 
promiſed to ereCt a noble and unimitable piece of Art, as a laſting 
monument of his fame and memory : but (unhappy man) his be- 
ginning and his end are of the ſame date: his hopes vaniſh, and 
his miſchance ſhall be regiſtred in doggrel Ballad, or be frightfully 
repreſented IN a Puppet-ſhew, or on a Sign-poſt. | 


To make Shell-Lace-varniſh. 


Whoſoever defigns a neat, glofly piece of work, muſt baniſh this 
as unſerviceable for, and inconſiſtent with, the rarities of our Art: 
But becauſe tis commonly uſed by thoſe that imploy themſelves in 
varniſhing ordinary woods, as Olive, Walnut, and the like; tis re- 
quiſite that we give you direQions for the compoſition of it, that 
if your conveniency or fancy lead that way, you may be ſupplied 
with materials for the performance. Having therefore in readineſs 
one gallon of the beſt Spirit, add to it one pound and a half of the 
beſt Shell-Lacc. This mixture being well ſtirred and ſhaked toge- 
ther, ſhould ſtand about twenty four hours before tis ſtrained ; You 
might have obſerved, that the former varniſh had much ſediment 
and dregs; this on the contrary has none, for 1t wholly diflolves, 
and 1s by conſequence free from all droſs or feces ; tis requifite how- 
ever to ſtrain it, that the ſticks and ſtraws , which often are in the 
Gum, may by this percolation be ſeparated from the yarmiſh. But 
although this admits of no ſediment, and in this caſe differs from 


the aforementioned yarniſh, yet tis much inferior alſo to it in go 
D other 
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other reſpe& ; That this will never' be fine, dear, and tranſparent, 
and therefore twill beloft labour to endeayour, either by art or 
induſtry, to make1t ſo. This ſfinall advantage however doth arile, 
that you need not expect or tarry for the time of its perfection, for 
the ſame minute' that made it, made it fit for 'uſe.' This, as I hin- 
ted before, is a fit varniſh :for ordinary work that requires not a 
* poliſh ; for though 1t may be poliſhed; and look well for the pre- 
ſent, yet likea handſom Ladies beautiful face, it hath no fecurity 
againſt the injuries of time ; for ' but a few days will reduce it to 
its native miſt; and dulneſs. Your common Varniſh-dawbers fre- 
quently uſe 1t, for tis*doubly adyantageous to them : having a 
greater body than the Seed-Lacc,: feſs labour and varniſh goes to 
the perfecting therr work ; which they careleſly flubber over, and. 
if it looks tolerably bright till tis fold, they matrer not how dull 
it looks afterward; and lucre only being deſigned, if they can com- 
paſs that, farewel credit and admiration.” ' Poor inſuffictent Pre- 
renders , not able to make their work more apparent, or more laſt- 
ing than their: knavery ! And tis pretty to think, that- the ſame 
var A cloak will-not coyer the'frand: and the '1mpoſtor ! that rhe 

{t-thould be a foil- to 'the ' ſecond; 'and the'dull foggy work ſerve 
only to ſet off the knaviſh Artiſt in his moſt lively- colours! But 
to'conclude, if with a pint of this' varniſh you-mix two'ounces' or 
more of | Venice-turpentine,it will harden well, and be'a varniſh 
g00d enough for the inſide of Drawers, frames of Tables, Stan-pil- 
lars, frames of Chairs, Stools, or the like. - Painters Lacker' made 
alſo with this VarnHh', 'and ſomething a-larger quantity of Tur- 
pentine. put” to it, ſerves verpavelldordackerimzoFEonches, Houſes, 
Signs, or the like, and will gloſs with very little heat, and, -if occa- 
ion be,withour. | LY UL 
To make the bet White-varniſp. 

I would defire the Reader to obſerve , that when any Drugs, 
Guns, or Spirits; ate tet down for the uſe and making of Varniſh, 
Ladcker, or the'like, thought we do not to every particular” write 
the beſt of ſuch a fort, yet that you ſhould underſtand our meaning 
to beſuch, when we do not particularly forbid the” gerting'or buy- 
ing of the beſt; for tis irkſom and tethous to every ſingle 'drug to 
affix the word Beſt: wherefore to avoid ſo needleſs a' repetition, 
_ I ſhall forbezr mentioning tt above once, either at the beginning or 
end, as it ſhallfeem moft neceflary. Befides, tis a very' reafonable 
ſuppoſition; for yourmuſt not expe& to raiſe a Noble piece from 
boobs or rubbiſh; ro ere& 'a Louvre or Eſcurial with dirt or clay, 
nor from a common Log to frame a Mercury. But to return to 
our defien of White-yarniſh': Being furniſhed -with one: pound of 
the whiteſt Gum Sandrick, one ounce of the whiteſt Gum Maftick, 
ofthe cleareſt Venice-Tarpentrne three ounces, one ounce and a 
half of Gum-Capal, of Gum-Elemm half an ounce, of Gum-Ben- 
zoin or Benjamir the cleareſt half an ounce, one ounce and' half of 
the cleareſt Gum Anime, and of white Rofine half an ounce. The 

| Gums 
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Gums thus ſeparately ahd in their duequintities provided, cach- be: 
ing the beſt and moſt excellent in its kind.; 1 mutt defire you to-ob- 
ſerve carefully the following order in their mixture and diflolurion. 
Put the Capal and Rofine 1n a glaſs-vial,with halt a pint of Spirits to 
difſolve them : for the ſame end to another: glaſs, containing three 
quarters of a pint of Spirits, confine the Gum» Anime, Benjamin, 
and Venice-Turpentine. The Gum Sandrick 'and- Maſtick ſhould 
likewiſe enjoy the priviledg of a diſtin& bottle, andiin ita pint and 
half of Spirits, for their more effeQual diſſolution ;/ and laſtly, the 
Gum Elemni by it ſelf, content with one quarter of a pint of Spirits 
to diflolye it. Tis not highly neceflary to obſerye the quantities of 
Spirits ſo exactly: but this in general T-adviſe, that all your Spi- 
rits exceed not three quarts. They muſt in this diftin&t manner be 
difſolyed, the better to extra the whole virtue of each Gum, 'and 
prevent their iclogging and caking together, which would. much 
hinder their being quickly or throughly diflolved. - I muſt not-for- 
get further to acquaint you , that the Gum Amumne and Benjamin 
be very finely pounded and reduced to'' powder , before they are 
maxed with the Spirits ; you may alſo bruiſe the Capal and Rofine, 
as for the reſt, they may be uſed or put into the Spirit as you buy 
them, without any alteration. Haying thus carefully mixrt em, 
let them careſs one another for two or three days, and make them 
dance or change places, by ſhaking very briskly each bottle or vial 
once in two hours for the firſtday ; the remaimng time ſhake them 
at. your own conyeniency.” Then take: a bottle large and capacious 
enough to hold all rhe varniſh —_ have made, and through the fins 


linnen Strainer (of which in the beginning) ſtraw all your: gums, 
mixt as aforeſaid ; but ſqueez gently, and not with ſo: cloſe an hand 


as was required for your Seed-Lacc: for by this: eafie percolation 
you preyent the ſandy, hard, gritty ſtuff paſſing through into your 
varniſh. Some never ſtrain 4t, but with great diligence pour it off 
as long as twill run clear from each bottle. But it I may be a com- 
' petent-Judg, this is not ſo good a way or fo convenient, for theſe 
reaſons: You have not, firſt, ſo mach varniſh, neither can you 
pour it off ſo clear and fine as you may/by ſtraming- Again, your 
dregs being left in, by frequent uſe will ill up;your.veflel, andthe 
freſh"Gums will mix with-the old, andflacken the: melting of them; 
gll which our methed difallows of; and keeps: the bottles empty, 
and fit for the ſame repeated uſe, without thele inconvenaences. 
The varniſh thus ſtrained having ftood : three: :or. four days, (the 
longer thc better,) pour of gently as much as will come very clear, 
reſerving the thick and muddy pars -at-the bottom ter ordinary 
uſes ; as mixing with other 'varnith'for black work, or to gloſs 
the in-fide of boxes, as we ſhall hereafter more fully di{cover. 


| To make a White-varniſh much inferior to the former. 


This is made out of two diſtin& Varniſhes,. the one Sandrick, 


the other of Maſtick ; of both which take the: following account. 
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Having provided three quarters of a pound of gum Sandrick, mix 
it with two quarts of Spirits, and having been well. ſhaken, and 
ſtood for about two days, decant or ſtrain it into another bottle, and 
reſerve it for uſe. Take alſo of clean pickt Maſtick the ſame- pro- 
portion, to an equal-quantity of Spirit with the former, and in eve- 
ry particular obſerye the rules for making the Sandtick, as to ſer- 
ling, ſhaking, decanting, and ſtraining it. 

Now when you deſign to yarniſh a print or any thing elſe with 
this varniſh, your uſual proportion for mixing. them, 1s to add a 
double part of gum Maſtick to a-fingle part of gum Sandrick. As 
for inſtance: ſuppoſe the work would take up or conſume three 
quarters of a pint of yarniſh ; then by the foregoing rule- you muſt 
put halfa pint of Maſtick to;a quarter of a pint of Sandrick-yar- 
niſh, and ſo accordingly in a lefler or greater quantity. And we 
think fit to make theſe yarniſhes ſeverally, and ſo mix them, that 
we may haye our yarniſh anſwer to our defites in ſoftneſs or hard- 
neſs. Now when you haye ſet-by your work for two days, you 
may try its qualities, if, by preſſing your warm finger on it, you 
leaye your print behind you, tis a fign that it is too ſoft, and a waſh 
or two of the Sandrick will harden it; if it not. only reſiſt your 
touch, but hath ſome ſtreaks, flaws, or cracks, like ſcratches, ſome- 
times more or leſs, you may be ſure tis too hard, and it muſt be re- 
medied by a waſh or two of your Maſtick-yarniſh. Some. uſually 
diflolye theſe gums together, and others mix them before hand, and. 
by ſo doing are not certain how their yarniſh wall ſucceed; for it 
often happens, that ſome parts of.each gum. are ſofter than. others, 
and fo the contrary.. Should therefore a. varniſhed. piece. prove too 
ſoft, or hard, this way cannot remedy it ; for to wath it again with 
the ſame, is only a repetition of - the former miſcarriage. Theſe 

ings being premiſed, I need not infer which way will prove the 
moſt rational, certain, and ſatisfactory, 


To make Varniſh, that ſball ſecure your Draught, whether Gold-mork, or Colour, fram 
i the injuries of Tarniſbing, and will give it a gloſs. | 
Before we come to the Varmiſh, tis requifite to acquaint you 
with the manner of preparing Turpentine, which is the chiefeſt in- - 
_ gredient. Take then of good Venice-turpentine as much as you 
pleaſe, incloſe it ina Pipkin that will hold double the quantity mm 
you put in. Having prepared a fire that will never flame out, but 
burn gently and clearly, ſet your pot over it, but be cautious that 
it boil not over, thereby to prevent the firing your Turpentine and 
your Chimny. To this gentle, boiling motion cauſed by the fire 
you muſt join another, and with a ſtick very often ſtir it, until you 
find tis rendred fit for uſe; which you may diſcover, by dropping 
a little of it on the ground ; for when tis cold, it will crumble to 
powder between your fingers, if it be ſufficiently boiled ; and when 
tis brought to this paſs, nothing remains but that you let it cool, 


and preſerye it for the following compoſition. s 
| "our 
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Your Securing-yarniſh requires a quarter of a, pant of the fineſt - 
Seed-Lacc-varnith, (which 1s always the top of xt,) and one ounce 
of this boiled Turpeantine finely powdered: ; they muft be both ſhut 
up: cloſe priſoners in a double glats-viall or bottle, capacious enough 
to contain 4 double quantity ;; which: being; ftopt cloſe, may be 
plac'd over a very gentle fire, . that is may teifurely heat, thereby 
to. foreſtall the danger of breaking the glaſs, which it is certainly: 
paſt when tis exceeding hot ; and wn this. condition keep it for ſome 
tune, fimpering, and ſmtling : then take it off, and give it vent by 

mmftopping ; ſo done, rerarn the ftopple ſhaking ut well, and place 

at on the fire again, never diſteutinuang the operation; but repeat 
the foreſaid method, till fyueh time as your Turpentine ſhall be fo 
tar diffolved, that the bigneſs of a large Pea thall only remain yiſi- 
ble; for that being the drols and indiftoluble part, will not endure 
to be incorparated. Being arrived» to this degree, remoye your 
Varniſh, affaxd -1t twa days ta coal and fcttte ; and youchiafe the 
clearer part freſh lodgings in a clean bottle, that may entertain and 
keep it for your future deſigns. TT 

Now whatfoeyer you propaſe to be dy this yarniſh ſecured, if 
conventence will allow, ſhould be deftined to a warm place,' that it 
may dry the ſooner ; if you cannot admit of it, then give it the 
{ſpace of half an hour to dry between every waſh ; howeyer it will - 
gloſs either way. Then take a Pencil, for great work large, and ſo 
the contrary, propartionable ta your draught : with this Pencil 
. dipt in the yarniſh, ſecure it, that is, paſs it aver, leaf by leaf, and 
ſprig by ſprig, not Qmitting to give your Rocks, Figures, 6c, the 
like entertainment ; but be ſure aboye all, that your ſteddy hand 
never treſpaſs upon the leaft part of your black or ground-work. 
Having run over all your draught thus, three or four times, for oft- 
ner may ſpoil the colour of your metal, you may reſt ſatisfied that 
your undertaking (whether of Gum-water, or Gold-fize) is armed 
againſt all injuries and Tarniſh ; and, if performed Artiſt-like, adds 
to the native luſtre of the metals, with an artificial gloſs -more 
bright, durable, and ſurprizing. 


To ſecure your whole piece, both Draught and Graund-work, whereby it may endure paliſh- 


by 


ing, and obtain 8 Gloſs all over , like ſome of the Indian performances. 


Here alſo, as in the laſt, your patience muſt be defird, and before 
we open our Scenes, think it reaſonable tg give you a ſuryey of 
thoſe paſſages which muſt be tranſacted in the Tiring-room or 
Shop, before the Actors and Operators appear'on the Stage. That 
neceflary and ſerviceable friend, Venice-Turpentine, here alſo gives 
his attendance : who in the quantity of one pound, to three pints 
of water, takes up his lodging in a clean, earthen, Pipkin, almoit as 
large again as the Inhabitants. Theſe Gueſts ſo diſpoſed of, with 
their houſe of clay the Pipkin, place over a gentle fire, and by de- 
grees warm them, till they being pleaſed with their habitation be- 


gin to fimper, and dance a little ; then do you promote their pa- 
E {time 
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ſtime by ſtirring with a ſtick, (as in the laſt Chapter you wete di- 
reed.) But it they finding the place too hot for them, ſhould 
endeayour to eſcape by boiling over, which you'l ſoon diſcoyer by 
the rout and buſtle, and riſing of. the water ; releaſe them, not 
ſronr the Veſſels | but fix the'Pipkin in a cooler place; yet fo, that 
they may always dance, and boil leiſurely. Tf you find that a lit- 
tle of this Liquor being pour'd on the ground, if cold, 43 willing 
by your fingers to be reduced to powder, you may conclude that 
the operation has ſucceeded well, and ought now to be concluded. 
Having ſtood long enough to looſe its. acquired heat, and will ſut- 
fer'you *to handle it; part theſe fellow-ſufferers, by taking the 
Venice-Turpentine into your wet hands, and' therewith ſqueez 
front 1t its friend the water, as clean as poſlibly ; roll it into the 
figure of a ball, and after a day or two pound and beat it into fine 
powder, andina fit place ſet 1t to'dry, but not too near the fire, 
which will melt it ; and laſtly, impriſon it in a Galliport. 


you put in, cloſe ſtopt. When it has ſtood ſome {mall time on an 
eafie fire, take it off, unſtop, and ſhake it: be ſure to do ſo, until 
-the Turpentine be diflolved to the bigneſs of a large Pea ; and after 
two days have both cool d and ſettled it, .decant and ſeparate the 
«cleareſt, which is ' now in readineſs for your work. Your piece 
therefore lying before you drawn and finiſhed, waiting for ſecurity 
againſt all damages, fortifie after this manner. Take a neat, clean, 
varniſh-Pencil, large or {mall, as your work 1s 1n its Area, ſurface 

and breadth ; for a large Table or Box requires a. great Pencil, and 

ſo the contrary. This Pencil being dipt into! a Gallipot, wherein 

you have poured ſome of the ſaid yarniſh ; when you take it out, 

always ftroke 1t againſt the ſides of the pot, for fear it ſhould be too 

fall and overburthened. with varniſh, which will incur this incon- 

venience, That 'twill ie thick and rough in ſome places, whercas 

a ſmooth and even 1ſuperficies 1s its greateſt beauty. This, with- 

out any diſtin&tion, muſt waſh over your whole work, both draught 

and ground : And you mult do it five or {1x tunes, as you ſee the 

gold and merals keep their colour, gently warming and throughly 

drying it between every waſh; and indeed it mulit be -but juſt 

warm, for if more, 'twill ruine all your labour. Having obſerved 

theſe rules, as alſo that 1t muſt by all means be evenly and ſmooth- 

iy done; letit haye reſt fot three or four days before you attempt 

any 
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any thing further upon it. After this time is paſt, provide ſome 
Tripole, ſcraped with a piece of glaſs, and a fine rag, which dipt 
in a baſon of water, and ſome powder of the ſame Tripole being 
lickt up by the ſaid cloth, therewith-in a moderate way, neither 
too hard or too ſoft, rub and ſtroke, until ut becomes {tnooth and 
glofly ; but if it ſhould come 1o near your gold or draught as to 
moleſt and diſplace it, utterly defiſt , and rub' no more there, but 
let your chief aim be to:render your ground or black, bright and 
ſmooth, for there your wavings and uneveneſs ' will be moſt dil: 
cernable. Now to fetch of the Tripolee, take the ſofteſt Spunge 
ſoak'd in water, and with: it waſh 1t off, and a clean cloth or rag 
to dry and free it from all the Tripolee that remains. But becauſe 
this will not free the crevies and fine lines from 1t, mingle a little 
oyl with a like quantity :of Lamblack:;: and greaſe: your Table all 
over with the ſame : now :to fetch. off this too,. labour and rub 
with a fine cloath , until your: Lamblack. and Oyl vanith and dil- 
appear. To conclude this tedious bufineſs ;\ Take one fine clean 
rag more, and therewith rub and: ſtroak until a gloſs. 1s acquired, 


and that it glifſen and refle& your face like a Mirror or Looking- 


glaſs. [= | 
I ſuppoſe by this time it is apparent, what trouble, pains, care, 
and accuracy, accompany our Undertakings'; and if to theſe you 
prefix the Skill, Fancy, and fine Hand of the Artilt ;_ I lay all theſe 
muſt enhance, and ſet an high price upon good Japan-work. 


Theſe 'inſtrn&tions for compoſing Varniſhes, the muſt needful 
aud beſt for all works of this kind, being thus fully laid down ; it 
w1ll be no ways prejudicial to give ſome Rules, which muſt be moſt 
ſtrictly obſerved in all ſorts of Varniſhing, and to inform you how 
you may employ theſe Varmiſhes about -other Woods; or to lay 
Blacks, and other colours, which are much in yogue with us and 
the Indians. We grant, 1t 1s not apart of Japan-work properly, 
but rather foreign to that deſign, but its: univerſal benefit will a- 
bundantly compenſate for that pretence, and the knowlcdge of it 
cannot certainly prove burthenſome to any : But to thoſe eſpecially 
it 1s adyantageous, who living in the Country remote from Artiſts, 
cannot without great trouble moye or alter any thing they haye 
by them, unleſs affiſted by this our information. 
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CH AP. II. 


General Rules to be diligently obſerved in all manner of 
Larniſhing. 


|| Am very fſollicitous that your Work ſhould ſucceed, and there- 
fore take all imaginable care to guide you, ſo that you cannot 
poſiibly miſcarry ; and in order thereunto ſhall propoſe Rules and 

b- E 2 gene- 
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general Cautions,, which I defire you. would have always in mind, 
and call them to your afſiftance mr all your undertakings. 

x. Therefore let your wood which you intend to varniſh be 
cloſe-grained, exempt and free from all knots and greaſineſs, very 
ſmooth, clean, and well ruſt t. 

2. Lay all your Colours and Blacks exquifitely even and ſnooth; 
and where eyer mok-hills and knobs, afperities and roughneſs in 
colours or varnith offer to appear, with your Ruſh fweep them off, 
and tell them their room: is more acceptable to you than their com- 
parry. If this ill uſage wilt not terrific them, or make them 
avoid your work, give them no better. entertainment than you 
did before; but maintain your former feyerity, and with your 
Ruſh whip them off, as often- as they moleft you. | 

3. Keep your work always-warm, by tio means hot, which will 
certainly bliſter or crack it ; atid if that miſchance through inad- 
vertency ſhoald hippent, tis next to irreparable, and nothing leſs 
than {ctaping bff all the varniſh can reific the miſcarriage. . 

4. Let your work be throughly dry, after every. diſtin& waſh ; 
fot neglect im this point introduces the fault again, of which we 
+ warned you in the ſecond rule, That your varniſh ſhould not be 

rough atid knobby. Y. 4h 

F. Let your work lie by and reſt , as long as your convenience 
will admit, after tis varnifhed'; for the better will. your endeayours 
proye, the longer it ſtands after this operation. , 

6. Be mindful to begin your yarniſhing ſtroak in the middle of 
the table or box that you have proyaded.for that-wark, and not in 
- full length from one end to the other ; fo that your bruſh being 
planted in the middle of your board, ſtrike it to one end ; then tak- 
ing it off, fix it to the place you began at, and draw or extend it 
to the other end; ſo muſt you do till the whole plane or content 
be varniſhed over. We have reaſons too for this caution, which 
if neglected, has Teyeral faults and prejudices attending it ; for if 

ou ſhould undertake at one ftroak to moye your Pencil from end 
to end, it would ſo happen that you would overlap the edges and 
mouldings of your box; this overlapping is, when you ſee the var- 
niſh lie in drops and ſplaſhes, not laid by your bruſh, but cauſed by 
your bruſhes being at the beginning of the ſtroak overchargd and 
too full of yarniſh, and therefore we adviſe you to ſtroke your pen- 
cil once or twice againſt the ſides of the Gallipot, to obſtruct and 
hinder this ſuperfluity ; ſmall experience will diſcover theſe mi- 
ſtakes. 

7. When you come to poliſh, let your Tripolee be ſcraped with 
glaſs or a knife: for fine work your rags muſt be fine, and your 
Tripolee too delicately {mall, and powder-like ; and ſo for common 
work, coarſe linnen, and coarſer Tripolee will be very ſervyiceable : 
let your hand be moderately hard, but very even, in all your po- 
liſhing-ftroaks ; and remember to poliſh and brighten one place, as 
much as for that time you intend to do, before you forſake it, and 


paſs oyer to another, For 8. Rc- 
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8. Remember, never to poliſh your work as ſmooth as you in- 
tend at one time, but let it reſt two or three days if you can after 
the firſt poliſhing, and then give it the finiſhing and concluding 
| ſtroak. Be circumſpe&t likewiſe that ' you come not near the 
wood, to make your piece look thin, hungry, and threadbare : 
ſhould you therefore injure your warkmanſhip after this manner, 
it will demand another varniſhing for ſatisfa&tion and reparation. 

9. Takea large quantity of Tripolee at the firſt poliſhing, till it 
begins to become ſmooth ; afterwards, a very {mall parcel will ſuf- 
fice. Circumſpealy examin your Tripolee and clout, leaſt ſome 
miſchievous, unwelcom gravel, grittineſs, or grating part, . una- 
wares ſteal in, and raſe or {cratch your work ; it will prove no ea- 
fie. matter to hide the flaw and damage: and it eyer 1t ſhould {o 
happen; you muſt retrieye your negligence by your labour, and 
with your cloath wrapt about your forefinger poliſh the faulty 
place until you have brought it to a good underſtanding and even- 
neſs with the reſt of the piece, and the wounded part to be no more 
vilible. 

Io. When you reſolve to clear up your work, and put it in its 
beſt apparel, remove and waſh off your Tripolee with a Spunge and 
water : drink'up that water with dry linnen, and with oyl mixt 
with Lamblack anoint the whole face of your work ; let no corner 
or moulding eſcape, for this will totally free your piece from the 
lurking Tripolee. Now tis time that theſe ſhould withdraw, and 
as they turned out. the Tripolee, ſo muſt a clean linnen rag d1- 
place them, and put them to ſhift for new quarters; and then 
with anothor clean, very fine, ſoft, dry cloath, rub it all over; 
ſpare no place, or.pains, but {alute it all with a nimble, quick ſtroak, 
and as hard an hand, and the fruits of your induſtry will be a daz- 
ling luſtre, and an incomparable glols. 

Laſtly, for white-work, be kind and gentle to it, let your hand 
be light and even, and your sk1ll in poliſhing it neat and curious ; 
and obſerve, that when t1s to be cleared up, you muſt not-pollute 


and dawb it with Lamblack, but oblige 1t with oyl and fine flower 


inſtead thereof. 4 Wn] 
To conclude, let this Chapter be well ſtudied, aud remember, 


that without 1t you cannot regularly or ſafely perform the task : 
This 1s the: Common-place-book, to which I ſhall continually re- 
fer you ; and if you will prove negligent and remiſs: in this parti- 
cular, I ſhall prophefie, that nothing can ſo infallibly attend you 
as Error and Diſappointment. 
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Of varniſhing W oops without (olour. 
* To varniſh Olive-wood. 


V : > gre remains then, but that from Precept we proceed to 
VY 'V Practice, that from mean and ordinary endeavours we 


ſucceſſively riſe to the excellence and perfection of this Art. To 


begin with Olrve-woeod, which for Tables, Stands, Cabinets, &c, 
has' been highly in requeſt amongſt us; that which is cleanly 
workt off, void of flaws, cracks, and afperities, is a fit ſubject for 
our $kill to be exerciſed in. Having ruſhed it all over diligently, 
ſet it by a weak fire, or ſome place where it may receive heat ; 
and 1n this warm condition, waſh 1t over ten-or twelye times 
with Seed-Lacc-varniſh , that remained after you had poured off 
the rop for a better uſe, with a-pencil proportioned to the bigneſs 
of your Table or Stand, or the like ; let it throughly dry between 
every waſh ; and if any roughneſs come 1n ſight, ruſh 'em off as 
faſt as you meet with them. After all this, welcom 1t with your 
Ruſh until tis ſmooth, and when very dry, anoint it fix ſeveral 
tunes with the top or fineſt part of the aforeſaid Seed-Lacc-yarniſh. 


_ Aﬀtes:three days ſtanding call for Tripolee ſcraped with a knife ; 


and with a cloth, dipt firſt m water, then in powdered Tripolee, 
poliſh and rub 1t till-1t acquire a ſmoothneſs and gloſs : but be cir- 
cunmfpect and ſhie of rubbing too much, which will fret and wear 
off the varniſh, that cannot eafily be repaird: If when you have 
labour'd for ſome time, yow uſe-the-ragofren” werred; without Tri- 
polee, you will obtain the better gloſs. Then wipe of your Tripo- 
lee with a ſpunge full of water, the water with a dry rag; greaſe 
itwith Lamblack and Oyl all over ; wipe off that with a cloth, and 
clear it up with another, as I have moſt fully ſhewed in the laft 
Chapter, to which T refer you. If after all this pains your work 
look dull, and your yarmiſh miſty, which poliſhing before tis dry, 
and damp weather will efte& ; give it a flight poliſh, clear it up, 
and that'will reſtore its priſtine beauty : If you have been too nig- 
rdly of your varniſh, and there is not enough to bear and endure 
a poliſh, uſe again your fineft Seed-Lacc, and afford it four or five 
waſhes more ; after two days quietneſs poliſh and clear it up. 
Should any one defire to keep the true natural, and genuine colour 
of the wood, I council him to employ the white-varnith. formerly 
mentioned, as every where an{werable to his purpoſe ; for this be- 
ing of a reddiſh tawny colour, and ſo often waſhed with it, muſt 
neceſſarily heighten and increaſe the natural one of the Olive. 


To varuiſp Walnut-wood. 


To ayoid a tedious and troubleſom_ repetition or tautology, 1 


ſhall refer you to the laſt Chapter, and defire you to obſerve the 
. { lame 
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ſame method exadaly for varniſhing Walnut, that I gaye you for 
Olive. And farther take notice, that thoſe Rules will hold good 
alſo for all ſorts of wood, that are of a cloſe, ſmooth grain, ſuch-are 
Yew, Box, the Lime-tree, and Pear-tree, &c. Thus much may 
ſuffice for varniſhing woods without colour ; we paſs over from 
hence a treat of the adorning woods with colour, and of each in 
its order. 


—__ 
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CHAP. V. 
Of varniſhing Woovs with Colour, 
Of Black Varniſhing or Japan. - 


Lack vyarniſhing is done in imitation. of Japan-work ; and be- 
. cauſe the making this very good is a great ornament to the 
whole undertaking, I ſhall give you the beſt account I can poſli- 
bly for the making it. - Having provided wood, cloſe-grained, and 
well wrought off, ruſh it ſmooth, and keep it warm by a fire, or in 
ſome hot place; but be always cautious, that whilft you yarniſh, 
you ſuffer not the piece to take the eye of the fire, that is, come 
ſo near it as to burn, ſcorch, or bliſter your work, which 1s an un- 
pardonable fault, and remedied no other way when committed but 
by ſcraping off the varniſh, as IT hinted in the Chapter of Rules 
and Diretions. Thoſe that make it their trade, generally work in 
a Stove, which is beyond all diſpute the beſt and ſafeſt way; and I 
would adviſe thoſe, who intend to make it their imployment, to 
uſe no other; + -becaule-14- giros--an eretand moderate heat to. all 
parts of the room : but thoſe who for pleaſure, fancy, and diver- 
ſion only, practiſe ; for them I ſay, a great fire in a cloſe, warm 
chamber, may perform it as well. In the next place, pour ſome of 
the thickeſt Seed-Lacc-yarniſh into a Gallipot, adding to it as much 
Lamblack as will at the firſt waſh blacken and diſcolour the work : 
the Colour-ſhops furniſh you with- it for 2d, 44, or 6d the barrel, | 
whoſe price is equal to its bigneſs: With this varniſh and black 
mixt together varniſh over your thing three times, permitting it 
to dry throughly between every turn. After this, take more of 
the Lac-varniſh,and mix with it Lampblack to the fame degree of 
thickneſs with the former. This is the only black for this buſineſs, 
I prefer 4 it before Ivory, (tho ſome differ with me on this point; ) 
thus is a fine, ſoft, and a very deep black, and agrees beſt with the 
varniſh ; how you ſhall make it, I will in the next Section direct 
you. With this black compoſition waſh it over three times, be- 
tween each of them ruſhing it ſmooth, and ſuffering 1t cleaverly to 
dry. Then with a quarter of a pint of the thickeſt Seed-Lacc, mix 
of Venice Turpentine the bigneſs of a walnut, and ſhake them to- 
gether until it is diflolved, and obſerve this proportion 1n leſs or 


greater quantities, Now put in Lamp-black enough to colour it, 
EF 2 and 
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and no more, and with this waſh it fix times ,. letting it ſtand 12 


hours between the three firſt and the three laſt waſhings. Having 
thus cloathed the piece with ordinary varniſh as with a common 
under-garment, we now intend to put on its gayeſt apparrel , and 
cover it all over with the top and fineſt of the Seed-Lac-varnih, 
which muſt alſo beuſt coloured and tinged with the Lamp-black : 
twelve tunes mult it be varniſhed with this, ſtanding as many 
hours between the-fix firſt and the ſix laſt waſhings, with this ne- 
ver to be forgotten caution, That they ſtand till they are dried be- 
tween every diltin& yarniſhing. After all this give it reſt for five 
or ſix days before you attempt to poliſh it ; that time being ex- 
pired, take water and” Tripolee, and poliſh it according to the dire- 
ations TI have aſſigned and taught you in the Chapter for Olive- 
wood : but howeyer take along with you this further remark , 
That you allow three tunes diſtin& from each other for poliſhing ; 
for the firſt, labour at it till tis almoſt ſmooth, and let it ſtand ſtill 
two days; the next time, poliſh tull it is very near enough and ſuffi- 
cient : lay it aſide then for five or ſix days; after which, laſtly, 
poliſh off, and-clear it up as you were before inſtructed. Follow- 
ing this courſe, I haye, T will affure you, made as good, as gloſly, 
and beautiful a Black, as eyer was wrought by an Engliſh hand, 
and to all appearanceit was no way inferior to the Indian. 

I promiſed to dete& and lay open the whole Art, and- do reſolve 
by no means to fall ſhort of my engagement. -  T'intend: therefore 


to pleaſure you with another way to make good Black, and having 


variety you may take your choice, and try either, as your fancy 
or Genius 18 inclined. T muſt confeſs, I have- made excellent good 
black this way too, and fuch”as ir att-refpe@&ts woutd match and 
parallel the foregoing. Lay your blacks as before, and take of the 
beſt Seed-Lac-varniſh, and the Whate-varniſh, (T mean the firit 
White that I taught you to make in this Book) an equal quantity, 
and youchſafe to give it a tincture only of your Lamp -or Tvory- 
black ; waſh your work with 1t fix or eight times, let it ſtand the 
ſpace of a day or two, and dry between eyery turn; then repeat-it 


four or five times more, keeping it but juſt warm, and having reſt- 


eda-day or ſo, anoint 1t as often with the fine Seed-Lac-yarniſh on-. 
ly. To conclude, in a weeks time, after all this has been done, it 
will be dry enough to polith, and not before, which you: may then 


do, 'and clear it up. You will obſerve, that your glofly perfor- 


mances after {ome little time may happen to wax dull, miſty, and 
heavy ; which a {hight poliſh will remedy, with clearing it up af- 
terward. Now the cauſes of this diſappointment are two ; cither 
firft, your varniſh 1s not reaſonably well dried, or it. has not a ſuffi- 
cient body of varniſh ; both theſe occaſion it to miſt, and, as it 
were, to purl, Tis no hard task to diſtinguiſh them: if the for- 
mer is in fault, it will appear dull, but ofa full body, and ſmooth ; 
if the latter, the work will look hungry, and ſo bare, that you may 
almoſt, if not quite, ſce the yery grain of the wood through your 

; varniſh. 
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varniſh; 'This laſt fault is mended oy five or ſix waſhes imore of 
your fine Seed-Lacc ; the other is affiited by frequent poliſhings, 
with diſcretion. One Memorandum IT had almoſt paſſed oyer in 
ſilence, which I preſume I have tiot any where mentioned ; You 
'muſt look upon 1t as a neceffary remark, and- by no means to be 
omitted , and this it is; To be induſtriouſly careful, in laying ori 
your colours and varniſh, neyer to ſtrike your pencil twice oyet 
the ſame place, for it will make your yarniſh or colours he rough 
and ugly : but let every ſtroak anoint a place not walht before, car- 
Tying a ſteady, quick, and even hand ; beginning at the middle of 
the table, and ſo conveying your bruſh to either end, until the 
whole ſurface has been paſſed over. Perhaps TI have here ſpoken 
the ſame thing over and oyer again ; in juſtification whereof, IT al- 
ledge what Seneca did to thoſe; who objefted that he was guilty of 
tautologie, and repetition ; © T only ({ays he) inculcate often the 
« fame precepts to thoſe who commit and react the ſame vices : 
This is my caſe; if you charge me with that fault, my plea is his £ 
I often admoniſh you, and inſert many cautions which reter to the | 
ſame error, and apply 'em to thoſe who are ſubject to frequent mif- 
carriages, | 
To make Lamp-black. 


Being furniſhed with a Lamp that has three or four Spouts, for 
as many lights and cotton-week, which: you may have at the Tal- 
fow-chandlers, twiſted up ſo big that it will but juſt go intro the 
noſe of your Spouts ; for the greater light they make, the larger 
quantity of black is afforded. Prociire a quart of oyl, by the Oyl- 
ſhops rated at 6d-- and lo mmuclhwillnake black enough to uſe about 
a large Cabinet. Get a'thing to receive your black in, ſuch in 
ſhape and ſubſtance as you may often ſee 1s planted over a candle 
to keep the flame and ſmoak from the roof or ceiling of a room. 
Having placed your weecks in their proper apartment, and put in 
the oyl, fire or light 'em, and fix yout receiver over them ſo cloſe, 
that the flame may almoſt touch them. After 1t has continued {6 
the ſpace of half an hour, take off your receiver, and with a feather 
ſtrike and ſweep offall the black on it. Snuff your weecks, and piit 
1t on again, but forget not to ſupply your Lamp with oyl, as often 
as occaſion ſhall require; and when you imagine more black is 
{tuck to the receiver, do as before directed : and thus continue and 
perſevere, until you have obtained black enough, or that all your 
oy] 1s burnt up and exhauſted. This 1s that which 1s properly 

| called Lamp-black, and is of excellent uſe for black yarniſh. ' 


White Varniſhing or Japan. 


You cannot be oyer-nice and curious in making white _ ; No- 
thing muſt be uſed that will either ſoil or pollute it, in laying on 
the colour, or ir yarniſhing. Your-firſt neceſfary therefore is Iſtn- 
glaſs-lize, (to make which the next Section ſhall inſtruct on .} 
| G Icrape 
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ſcrape into 1t as much whiting, as will make it of a reaſonable 

thickneſs and confiltence ; or ſo long, till by a ſtroak with your 

pencil dipt into 1t, it will whiten the body which your bruſh has 

paſſed oyer ; your own diſcretion 1s the beft guude. Suffer 1t not 

to be in extreams, either too thzck or tgo thin; but with your 
bruſh, made of the. ſoftelt Hogs-hajzr, mix and incorporate very 

well the whiting with yaur fize. This being prepared, whiten 

yaur work once ayer with it, and haying ſtoad till tis thraughly 

dry, dd it all over again ; and .when dry, repeat if a third time: 

after which let it ſtand twelve hours, but be ſure to cover and de- 
fend 1t from dulf before tis yarniſht. Take then ſome ruſhes j 
ruſh it as ſnooth and 2s cloſe to the won as yon can conyeniently. 
This done, profure ſame white flake, with which the Calour-thaps 
can furniſh you ; nux 1+ too with your {1126 only, that it may lie 
with a full, tajr hody on. your piece. With this, three ſeveral 
times whiten yqur work, giving 1+ ſufficient time to dry between 
each of them ; then ruſh: 1g. extraordinarily {nooth, but be not 
now {a bald as you were before: adventure not $0, came. near the 
wood, but by all means keep your diſtance, Theſe two forts of 
white being uſed, we charge you with a third, and that 1s, white 
Starch, boiled in fair water, until it come to be ſomewhat thick, 
and with 1t almoſt blood-warm waſh oyer the whole, twice ; never 
forgetting that it ſhould dry; between every turn, Afﬀter 24. hours 
relt, take the fineſt of your white-yarniſh, and with 2 pencit (firſt 
waſhed in ſpirit to clean it from duſt) anoint or varniſh your work 
fix or ſeyen tunes, and after a day or two. da the like agauz Theſe 
two fits of yarniſhing, if done with a fine careful band, will give it 
a better gloſs than it it were pobih't; if nor 1s accararcly pertorm- 
ed, tis requiſite to poliſh it; and in order thereunto, you muſt bes 
ſow five or fix waſhes of vyarnilhing more than to the former : © 
that if tis done ſo well, that it ſtands not un _need ofa. poliſh,  twa 
turns of yarniſhing will ſuifice ; bug 1f3t mutt be politit's, three are 
abſolutely required, belides a weeks reft before! you begin, palith- 
ing.” Care and neatneſs ſhould: attend this operation from: anc end 
to.the other ; for in polithing, your Linnen, and Tripolkee muft be 
both'of the fineſt 5. your hand light and gentle, your chloth-neuther 
too, wet, or too dry; ; and when you clear it up, and give it the fi- 
niſhing, concluding ſtroak, fine flower and oyl warſt be admicted to 
the performance, but Lamp-þlack utterly laid afide and excluded. 


To make Iſmnglaſs-Size. | 


Take an ounce of IHnglaſs, divided or broke- into-ſmnalb pieces; 
let it ſtand in a clean Pipkin, accompanied with a pint and a half of 
. fair water, for twelve hours together. Place the veflel on a gen- 
tle fire, ſuffer it to boil mighty leufurely, and, continue ſaaling-and 
fimpering, till it is wholly conſumed: and, diſſplyed un the water. 
Afﬀeer the water it {elf is waſted and boiled away. to.a pint. os leſs, 
remove it, and let it ſtand-in a conyenient place to.caoh. This when 
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cold will turni to a Jelly, which we call Iinglaſs-fize. You irs 
adviſed to make no more than what will ſerye your preſent occa- 
fions, for two or three days will totally deprive it of its ftrength 
and virtue. Tis of great uſe, not. only in the foregoing white-yar- 
niſh, but ſeyeral other things, hereafter to be mentioned. 

To make Blew-Japan. 

This task calls for ſfeyeral ingredients, ard: thoſe too diyerily 
prepared, before they can be admitted to the compotition. In the 
front white-lead appears, which muſt be ground with Gum-water 
very finely on a Marble-itone. The next in tank is ſome of the. 
| beſt and fineſt Smalt, (to be met with in the Colour-ſhops,) whictt 
you muſt mix with Tfnglefs-f1ze ; adding, of your whate-lead ſo 
gsrmded , a quantity proportionable to the Blew you intermix 
with 'em, or as you would havye it be iti ſtrength of body. AHI theſe 
well ftirred and temper'd together, being arriyed to the confiſtence 
and thicknefs of common Paint, wafh over your work with it, 
and, when perfeaAly dry, do the like three or four trmes, untH yort 
obſerve your Blew hes witlr a. good fair botly x if it ſhoald fo fall 
out, that the Blew ſhould be'tao pale and weak, put more Smalt, 
and no white-lead into your fize. Having rufht it very 
fnooth, ſtrike it over again with this ſtronger Blew : foon after, 
yet not till it is very dry, with a clean penctt give tt, #t two feye- 
ral times, as many waſhings with the cleareft Tfinglafs-fize alone 5 
and lay it aſide for two days carefully covered, to preſerve it ffotri 
duft: The fame diligence forget not in making rp 
which does as abſolutely require a covering, until either of then 
is ſecured by a-proper-manrte of rheir own; varnifh, which ts fuf- 
ficient to. guard 'em againft al injuries of dwft of dirt. But to pro- 
ceed : When you have warmed it by the fire, iniploy again your 
cleaneft pencil, dipt in a ſmall portion of white-varntfh -, anointing 
your work ſeyen or eight times; defiſt thert for one day or two, 
after which waſh it again as often as before. Lay it afide for the 
famie ſpace of time, which being expired; repeat your waſhes the 
third and laft time, as often as formerly. So many operations 
certainly deferve foie leiſure minuts, and a week at teafſt mat Be 
paiz'd over, before you dare preſume'to polith it. When that is 
done, with Lamblack and oyl clear it up, and lend it a glifiening; 
{mooth, and pleafant countenance. Obſerye, that your Blews be- 
Ing more deep. and dark, thin or pale, depends' wholly upon the 
different. quantities of whate-lead, that aremixt with: the Salt af- 
ter the firſt waſhes : for as a fimall: proportion! of Lead mtroduces 
the firſt, ſo a greater plenty occafions the latter. I. 

Let this ſerye for & general eaution in laying either Blews, 
White, or any other colours with Ifinglaſs-fize; Ect it not be 
too ſtrong, but rather on the contrary very. weak, but juſt firffici-. 
ent to bind your colours, or make them ftick on your work : for if 
it be otherwiſe, it will be apt ts crack and flie off But laſt of all 
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when you lay or waſh with clear Ifinglaſs; to keep you vat- 
niſh from ſoaking into, or tarniſhing your colours, then let it 
be of a ſtrong and full body. | 


To make Gumewater 


Hardly any can be 1gnorant of the making of this; tis very 
common, and eafie, and the compoſition conſiſts of two bodies on- 
ly. In three quarters of a pint of fair water diſſolve one ounce of 
the whiteſt Gum-Arabick, carefully and cleanly picked : If you 
keep ſtirring and ſhaking it, the ſooner 'twill 'be diffolved ; which 
done, ſtrain 1t through a fine Holland-rag into a bottle, and if you 
want 1t, uſe it. | | 

FE tn; To make Red-Japan. 

This beautiful colour is made ſeyeral ways, and we want not 
drugs and mixtures to-vary the different Reds, and humour all fan- 
cies whatſoeyer. I ſhall confine their yariety to three heads : 
I. The common uſual Red; 2. the deep, dark ; and laftly, the light, 
pale Red. Of theſe in their order. 

In contriving the firſt, Vermilion deſervedly claims the chief 
place : Tis mixt with common ſize by ſome, by. others with the 
thickeſt of Seed-Lacc. The laſt T judge moſt fit and uſeful, for this 
reaſon ; becauſe it will not then break off in poliſhing, as that mixt 
with f1ze frequently does : neither is it more chargeable , ſeeing it 
helps better to bear the body of yarniſh that ſhall be ſpread oyer it ; 
Your mixture ſhould keep a medium between thick and thin ; tis 
difficult, and almoſt 1mpoflible to aflign exa&t Rules for mingling 
your Colours, in general we tell you between both extremes; {malt 
practice.and experience will” maſter tliis Teinig difficulty. Your 
work being ready and: warm, produce your Vermilion well mixt 
with the varniſh, and ſalute it four times with it ; then allow it 
time to dry, and if your Reds be full, and in a good body to your 
liking, ruſh it very {mooth : ſo-done, waſh it eight times with the 
ordinary Seed-Lac-yarniſh, and grant it a repoſe for twelve hours ; 
then ruſh it again, though lightly, to make it look ſmooth. And 
laftly, for a fine outward covering. beſtow eight or ten waſhes of 
your beſt Seed-Lacc-yarniſh upon it: and having laid it by for five 
or fix days bring it forth to poliſh, and clear it up with Oyl and 
Lamblack. D 

The next in ſucceſſion to be diſcours'd on is the dark, deep Red. 
When you haye laid on your common Red as before directed, take 
Dragons-blood, reduce it to a very ſ{mall- duſt or powder, and as 
your judgment and fancy are inclined, mix it, a little at a time, 
with your varniſh; and indeed you will find, that a very ſmall 
portion will extreamly heighten your colour, as alſo that every 
waſh will render 1t deeper ; but when you find it has acquired a 
colour almoſt as deep as you deſign, forbear, for you muſt remem- 
ber you have more yarniſh of Seed-Lacc to lay on, which will add 
and ſupply what is wanting. Conſider therefore how many waſhes 

: | are 
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are {till to be laid, and according to that uſe your Safigais Dracohis; 
or Dragons-blood. This performance differs no way from the for: 
mer, but muſt be managed by thoſe rules given for: poliſhing and 
clearing the other Red, the Sanguis only, excepted.  _ : 

But in the third place; to oblige any perſon that is an'admirer 
of a pale Red, we aflign theſe inſtructions. Take white-lead fine. 
ly ground with your Muller on the Marble-{tone, you - mirſt grind 
it dry; mix it with your vermilion till-it becomes-paler than you 
would haye it, for the yarniſh will heighten it : ſtir therefore; yer- 
 milion,white-lead, and yarniſh together very briskly ; which done; 
give your work four waſhes, and then follow cloſely the preſcrip- 
tions laid down for the firſt Red varniſh. You. muſtin the forego- 
ing mixture conſult with your ſelf, how many : times you are'tg 
varniſh after the Red 1s laid; for if many, confider how they. will 
increaſe and heighten the colour; which . for that reaſon muſt .be 
paler, and have amore large portion of white-lead -allotted.it: By 
theſe means we have opened a ſpatious field, we haye diſcovered 
the very nature'of the thing ; our Art has been freely diſplayed,and 
we have been neither penurious or niggardly in-our communicat1- 
ons : What admirable Produas may we expec, when a hyely. and 
unlmited fancie 1s exerciſed in an Art that 1s equally bonndlets and 
unconfined. p43 | ES. $5t th 
To lay or make Cheſaut-colour-Japan. EF 

Fhis colour is now very much uſed, and of great eſteem, eſpect- 
ally for Coaches ; I have alſo made other things, as 'Tables,Stands; 
and Looking-glaſs-frames. T muſt of neceſſity declare, that it ſets 
off Gold and-Merats wett-:-and-becauſe-yariety m every thing that 
is new 1s acceptable, but chiefly to the ingenious Gentry, for whom 
theſe pages are intended, I could not in filence paſs this colour 
Ver; ---; | 
The things that make up this colour are Indian Red, or elſe 
Brown red Oaker, which will ſerve as well : of. either, what quan- 
tity you imagin will ſerve your turn, and with a Muller or Mar- 
ble-ſtone grind it, mixed with ordinary f1ze, as fine as butter. From 
thence tranſlate it to a pottinger ; then take a little white-lead; 
and laborioufly grind it after the former manner, and with the ſame 
hze: In the third place, have Lamblack ready by you ;, mix © this 
and the white-lead with the Indian Red or Oaker in the pottinger; 
Itirring and incorporating them together. If the colour produced 
by theſe three be too bright, darken it with Lamblack ; if too dark 
and fad, afliſt it with white-lead ; this do, until you have maſter- 
ed the colour you with for: One thing here commands your me- 
mory and obſeryation; The fame colour exaaly which you make 
when tis thus mixt and wet, will alſo ariſe when tis yarniſhed, al- 
though when tis laid and dry, twill look otherwiſe. Now when 
the colours are thus managed in the pottinger, ſet it over a gentle 
fire, put to it ſo much common fize as will give it a fit temper to 
work, (neither too thick; or too thin.). Being thus cm me 
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buſineſs, - call for a fine proportionable Hogs-hair bruſh, with it 
waſh over {ſmoothly your piece ; let it dry, and repeat until your 
colour lie full and fair. Again, give ita drying time, and ruſh it 
ſmooth, but by no means cloſe to the wood, unleſs you intend to 
begin your work anew, and yarnith it a ſecond time. After a days 
reſt, adorn 1t with three or four waſhes of the fine Seed-[Lacc-yar- 
niſh ; when that is alſo' dried on, varniſh it up to a body, fit to re- 
ceive a poliſh, with your white yarniſh. To conclude, its due and 
neceflary time being ſpent, poliſh and clear it up with Lamblack 


and Oyl. mH #2} 
REDS: = To make an Olive-colour. 

This performance is every way anſwerable to the former ; only 
inſtead of thoſe put Engliſh Pinck : grind it with common fize, and 
when'it has attamed the confiſtence of butter, convey it to a pot- 
tinger, and there Lamblack and White-lead mixt with it produce 
the Olive-cotour; if too light, Lamblack wilt preyent it, if too 
dark the other. But farther, if you think it looks too green, take 
raw Umber, grinded yery fine with frze ; add of that enough to take 
away that greeneſs : And nothing then remains but a due heed and 
obferyance of the foregoing rules for Cheſnut. But before we leave 
this Section, remember, That all colours laid in fize will not en- 


_ dure fo violent a poliſh as thoſe in yarniſh, but are more fubject to 


be rubb'd off. 
By theſe methods you may make any colour you can fancie ; 


with thes admonition, That all colours, which are light and apr 


to tarniſh, and looſe their =. beauty with Seed-Lacc, mult be 
humour'd and yarniſhed with White-yarnifh, the Seed-Lacc being 


prejudicial. 


—_— 
CHAP. VL 


To work Metals or ((olours with Gum-water. 


are adyiſed to mix all your Metals and Colours, and 
every thing you make uſe of, with this Gum-water. But becauſe 
there is no general Rule without exception ; therefore we under- 
ſtand all colours, except thoſe which before we called Tranſparent 
ones, for they require a different and diſtin&t way of operation, as 
the beginning of this Treatiſe has directed. 

When you defign a mixture, forget not to ſtir the ingredients 
very well, together with the water, in a Muſcle-ſhell, which I con- 
ceive 1s more proper for this undertaking, and for that reaſon de- 
fired you to furniſh your ſelf with a great number of them. Be 
cautious, I beſeech you, that you make not the mixture of your 
metals or colours with the gum-water either too thick or thin, but 
endeayour to keep: the golden mean between both, that it may run 


fine - 


V | pmracagars you defign to work Japan in Gum-water, you | 
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fine and {fmoothly from your pencil. Beſide, be not prodigal, 14- 
viſh, and profuſe of your metals, but make a quantity requifite for 
your preſent buſineſs only, and provide not for time to come ; for 
from a mixture of this nature, made in too large a proportion, {e- 
veral inconveniences ariſe. As firſt, m fome ſhort time, the metals 
ſtanding uſeleſs, wax dry, 1o-that they nuft be wetted for a ſecond 
emploiment' with the faid gum-water,which by repetition corrupts 
both the metal and the colour, by recerving too much of gum in 
them: and although this might be likwiſe prevented, by adding 
fair water inſtead of that mixt with gum; yet in ſpite of all care 
and diligence, and beyond expeQation- too, another trouble and 
fault accompanies 1t, and that 1s, the duft will gather to them and 
render 'em unfit and umſerviceable. Again, for your colours eſpe-' 
cially, your Shells mult be often ſhifted and changed, otherwiſe the 
gum and colours will be both knobby and drie, in that unſeemly 
poſture ſticking to your ſhells. T believe 1t will be your own ne- 
gligence, and the fault will he at your door, if after every minute 
caution and remark, whereby you may nat fail of ſucceſs if they are 
obſcryed, you ſhould through inadvertency miſcarry. But to pro- 
ceed : Your metals or colours thus prepared, well mixed, and rea- 
dy for the buſineſs, ſtir them with the pencil about the ſhell, and 
. draw it often on the ſide of the ſhell, that it may not be overloaded 
with the metal, when you deſign to draw ſmall ſtroaks ; on the 0- 
- ther fide, not toodrie, becauſe you muſt be careful in making all 
your ſtroaks full and fair, by no means thin and craggy ; carry your 
hand even and ſteddy, and finiſh your line before you draw off yeur 
hand, otherwiſe. you. may. incur making the itroak uneyen, and 

gger In one Place than another. But when you attempt gre::' 
broad things, as Leaves, or large work, then charge your pen«-: 
very full, with this proviſo only that it does not drop. Here 
one obſervation to be made for Gum-water, which in Gold-f1zc 
uſeleſs and unneceflary, and indeed very advantagious for learners, 
and the unskilful eſpecially, and by them in a particular manner 
to be remarkt and obſerved. But firſt, tis uſeful for all ; for that 
place you intend to make your draught in muſt be rubbed with a 
Tripolee-cloth : the reaſon 1s this; your black, when cleared up, 
will be ſo glofly, and as it were greafie, that your metal or colour 
will not lie on it, unleſs it be primed with the Tripolee in that 
manner. So when you find any ſuch greaſineſs on your work, rub 
it with your Tripolee-cloth, and permit it to dry ; after which you 
will perceive the draught of your pencil to be ſmooth and neat, 
and to your liking and ſatisfaction. - 

Now that which I before ſpake of in behalf of beginners 1s this ; 
It may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that a practitioner in his firſt 
attempts may not frame his piece even and regular, or his lines at a 
due diſtance : now upon theſe or any other accounts, 1f he 1s dif- 
pleaſed at his own handy-work, he may with this uſeful Tripolee- 
cloth wipe out all, or any part which he thinks unworthy to __ 
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and on the ſame ſpot erect a new draught ; by theſe:means he may 
mend, add, blot our; and alter, until 'the whole fabrick be of one 
entire make, good and an{werable to each part of the undertaking. 
T cannot better in words expreſs my ſelf, or with my Pen deliver 
more full or plain rules for mixing your colours and metals ; nei- 
ther can I with my tongue more ſteadily guide your hand and pen. 
cil. . Tam apt to flatter my ſelf ſo far, as to believe what I have 


communicated may abundantly ſuffice, and ſhall therefore add no- 


thing more with relation to laying metals or colours, and the: man- 
ner or method of working them in Gum-water. That part of our 
Profeflion:which we call Setting off, or, which 1s the ſame thing 
in 'other words, Seeding of Flowers', Veining of Leaves, Draw- 
ing of Faces, and making Garments, deſires not our preſent con- 
fideration, but ſhall be: handled in the following pages. 
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CHAP. VIL 
To make Gold-ſize. 


< Bare 15 the other famous compoſition, which is in great eſteeini 
4 © and uſe for laying metals and colours, and ought in due man- 
, ner to be made known ; but we ſhall firſt give you the method of 
mixing thoſe things which are'concerned in its production. Their 
names and quantities are; 'of Gum anime one ounce, Gum Eſpal- 
tum one ounce, Lethergr of Gold half an ounce ; Red-lead, brown 
Umber, of each the like portion: To HER Muratrogether in x 
new earthen pipkin, large enough to hold one third more than ya 
put in, pour of Linſeed oyl a quarter of a pint, of drying oyl half 
a pint, with which you may be furniſhed at the colour-ſhops. 
Place this earthen veflel thus loaded over a gentle fire, that does 
not flame in the leaſt , keeping it continually ſo warm, that it may 
but juſt bubble up, or almoſt boil ;- ſhould it riſe over, your chim- 
ny and materials would be in danger : if you perceive it ſwelling, 
and endeayouring to paſs its bounds, remove it from that hot place 
toa more cool and gentle. When firſt it begins to fimper and boil 
a little, with a ſtick keep moving and ſtirring it, until the whole 
maſs of Gums be incorporated and melted ; not that you mult de- 
fiſt or forbear ſtirring until it become as thick and ropy as Treacle, 
for then it is ſufficiently borled. This done, convey the pipkin to 
a.cool place, and there let it reſt, till the extremity of heat is over. 
Aﬀter which time, ſtrain it through a coarſe linnen cloth into ano- 
ther earthen pot, there to cool, and lie ready for uſe. 

This is the manner of its compoſition. I ſhall now inſert the 
ways of working it. When your buſineſs ſhall call for this Size, 
bring forth what quantity you require for the preſent, and put it 
into a muſcle-ſhell with as much oyl of Turpentine as will diflolye 
the fize, and make it as thin as the bottom of your Sced-Lacc. 
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- Hold it over a candte, and, when melted, ſtrain it throuzh a Lin- 
nen rag into another ſhell. To both theſe add vermilion enough 
to make it of a darkiſh red ; but if this make it too thick for 
drawing, afford 1t as much oyl of Turpentine as will make it thin 
enough for that purpoſe. The main; and indeed only delign of 
this Size, is for laying on of Metals, which after this manner _— 
be performed. 

When you have wrought your work, and that which you intend 
to decipher on it ; draw this S1ze all over that part, and that part 
only, which you- reſolve ſhall be guilded or adorned with gold, pa£ſ: 
fing over thoſe places where you think to lay your other metal or 
colours, as Copper, Silyer, or the like. Your $S17ze being thug 
wrought for the Gold, let it ſtand till tis ſo dry, that when you 
put your finger upon any of it, it may be glutinous and clammy, 
and ſtick a little, but not ſo moiſt that the leaſt ſpor or ſpeck ſhouid 
come off with your fingers, not unlike to thick glue when tis half 
dry. When you find it agrees with the characters we have grven 
you, conclude that to be the critical minute, the very nick of 
time, wherein you mult apply your Gold ; then take a piece of 1ott, 
waſht leather, or the hike : this being wrapt about your torefinger, 
dip it into your gold-duſt, and rub where the gold-fize is laid, for it 
will ſtick on the fize, and no where elſe. If any duſt of Gold les 
ſcattered about your work, with a' fine yarniſhing-bruſh, that hath 
Not been uſed, bruſh or wipe it all into your gold-paper. This be- 
ing thus finiſhed, take your pencil in hand again; draw that part 


which you defign for Copper with Gold-ſ1ze allo ; and when dry; 
cover 1t with Copper after the ſame method thar you received ior 


Gold. A third time weild your inſtrument, the pencil, and lay 

Size for Silver, and operate as aforeſaid ; ſo likewiſe for all dead me- 

tals, whereſoever you defign them : Only take this remark along 

with you, That you lay your metals ſucceſſively one after another. 

ſuffering each to dry and be_ covered, before you begin a diſtin 

one ; as ; for inſtance, Your Gold-fize muſt be dry, and guilded þ 

fore you proceed farther, and ſo of the reſt. After all theſe, ta 

your colours with gum-water if you are pleaſed to inſert any , re-\_ , 
ſerving the Rocks for the laſt labour ; which how to periorm, in the 
ſucceeding diſcourſe ſhall be demonſtrated. 

It may often ſo fall out, that you l mix more Gold-ſize than at 
one time may be conſumed, or you may be called off from your bu- 
tineſs for a day or more. Now to preſerve it entire and moiſt e- 
nough, and in condition fit to work againſt next tine, obſerve that 
after it has ſtood five or 11x hours, 2 film or skin-will ariſe and ovyer- 
ſpread the ſurface of it : then put irt1n water,and let-1t remain there 
with the pencils covered too, until your next operation ihall deftre 
their affiſtance ; before which, you muſt ſtir it well together, and 
employ it as you think fit. Tfit ſhould chance to grow thick, the 
old-remedy, Venice Turpentine, will relieve it. But farther, it by 


frequent 'mixture with Turpentine, often putting into water, or 
long 
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long ſtanding, it becomes skinny , thick, and knobby, and by cont. 
ſequenceunſeryiceable ; the beſt uſe you can poſlibly put it to, is to 
calt it away. 5: 

T ſhall conclude this Chapter with my requeſts to you, ſo to or- 
der and compole your S1ze, that, being of a good mediocrity, nei- 
| ther too thick or thin, it may run {ſmooth and clear , and your 
ſtroaks be fine and eyen ; in ſome time you will be ſo sktlful, and fo 
delighted with your draught, that the moſt fubtle, neat, and hairy 
lines will adorn your piece,and your work in all good qualities may, 
though not exceed, yet yie with, and parallel the Indian. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
To varmſh Prints with White Parniſh. 


on a Board yery fit and exact to the Print you reſolve to 
varniſh, and thus manage 1t. Get common Sxze, which you 
may have at the Colour-grocers; warming it by the fire, ſcraping 
whiting into it ; make it of an indifferent thickneſs, and with the 
ſofteſt hogs-hair-bruſh, proportionable to your board, waſh it once 
over, permitting it to dry : then white it again, and fo repeat, till 
it ies with a fair body, and quite covers the grain of the wood, 
which may be of Deal, Oak, or any other. This done, take off 
your whiting with ruſhes yery cloſe, and ſmooth, but not fo far as 
to diſcover the grain : ther-with-flower-mnd—water-make a paſte 
thick as ſtarch, and with your hand or bruſh work or dawb over 
the backfide of your Print , with an even fteddy hand lay your 
Print- on the board, and ftick it on as cloſe as you can with all ima- 
' ginable diligence. Suffer it not to cockle, wrinkle, or riſe up in lit- 
tle bladders; if it ſhould, preſs it down with your hand, but be 
ſure your hands be extraordinarily clean and free from all duſt, 
filth, and pollution when you come to paſte on the Print,” that it 
may not in the leaſt be ſoiled, before tis yarniſhed. Smooth down 
the whole paper with your hand, paſs it over and oyer, that every 
part thereof may ſtick cloſe and adhere to the whiting. I cannot 
here burden you, with too many cautions and caveats; for if any 
the leaſt part of your Print riſe or bubble, the whole beauty and 
; pride of the Picture 1s deftroyed when *you come to varniſh. Be- 
ing thus cloſely and carefully fixt to the board, ſet it by for 24. 
hours, or longer; then take the cleaneſt of your Ifinglaſs-fize, and 
with a ſoft pencil waſh over your Print; but be certain it be dry 
before you paſs it over again, which you muſt do with a quick 
hand, and not twice in a place ; give it leiſure to dry, and afford it 
one. waſh more, with two days reſt : Afterwards with the fineſt 
and cleareſt of your white-yarniſh grant it fix waſhes by a gentle 


heat, not too nigh the fire, to ayoid bliſtering. When 24 hours 
arc 
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ate paſt, give it eight waſhes with the 1aid clear varniſh : lay it a- 
fide for two days, and then youchlafe to anoint it fix or ſeyen 
times more, giving 1t leave to reſt two or three days. Having ad- 
vanced thus far, with linnen and Tripolee, both very fine, polihh it, 
but with gentle and eafte ftroaks. Laſtly, clear it up with oyl and 


flower. TE 0 | 
This I muſt needs commend for a pleaſing and ingenuous contri- 


' vance; anew ſort of Speculum or Lookinglaſs, which without de- 


cett gives a double repreſentation. Here the Prince and Subject 
may (and not irreverently) meet face to face ; here I may approach 
my King without the introduction of a Courtier : nay, tis ſo fſur- 
prizing, that though I expe& no ſhadow but that of my frichd 
graven on the paper, it will in ſpite of me, in an inſtant too, draw 
my own Picture , 1o to the life, that you night without perjury 
{wear tis the Original. Amorous piece ! That (without the affi- 
ſtance of a Cunning man) obliges me with a ſurvey of my Self and 
Miſtreſs together ; and by this cloſe conjunaion, by theſe ſeeming 
carefles of her in Effigie, I counterfeit, nay almoſt antedate our 
more ſubſtantial enjoyments! Kind Picture too! which will per: 
mit me to gaze and admire without intermiflion, and can ſur- 
vey me as I do her, without anger or a bluſh ! I know very well 
no Apelles dare pretend to delineate or make an artificial beauty, 
that ſhall equal her natural : Know, that the perteQions of her Bo, 
dy as far ſurpaſs the skill of the Pencil, as thoſe of her Mind tran- 
ſcend the expreſſions and abilities of the Pen. Bur yet, in one cir- 
cumftance, and one only, the Pi&ture does excel my Miſtreſs ; the 
ſhadow 1s more laſting than the ſubſtance ; She will frown, wrin- 


kles and old Age mult overtake her; but here ſhe lives always 


Young, for ever blooming ; Clouds and Tempeſts are baniſh't from 
this Hemiſphere, and ſhe blefſes me with a gracious and perpetual 
Smule. | 


{ 


_CHAP.IX. 


How to lay Speckles or Strewings on the ont, or inſide of ' 
Boxes, Drawers, Mouldings, &Cc. 


JAving in readineſs a quantity of Speckles, which you think 
may anſwer your preſent occafion, mix them with ſo much of 

your ordinary Lac-yarniſh, as will, being put both into a Gallipot, 
render them fit to work with a ſuitable Pencil , but by no means 
ſo thick as you would Colours. For this uſe only you mult re- 
ſerve a Bruſh, with which you muſt ſtir 'em very well, and your 
work being gently warmed by the fire, waſh it over with it, and 
when dry, again. This repeat, until your Speckles he as thick and 


eyen, as you could with or defire them ; afterwards beautific _— 
I 2 with 
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with three or four waſhes of your Varniſh mixt with Turpentine, 
and you haye concluded all, unleſs you intend to poliſh ; for then, 
having done every thing as abovye directed, tis. required that you 
give it eight or ten waſhings of your beſt Lac-yarniſh, which be- 
ing all ſucceſſively dried on, you are at liberty to- poliſh it. All 
ſorts and yariety of coloured Speckles may be thus ordered, except 
Silver, the laying on of which choice metal deſeryes the beſt and 
fineſt of your Seed-Lacc, inſtead of the ordinary ; and the beft 
white-yarniſh too, muſt be emploied to bring it to a poliſh ; but it 
you conclude upon'not poliſhing it, be: more ſparing of your yar- 
niſh, for fewer waſhes will ſuffice. 


— 


CHAP. X. 


Tolay Speckles on: the drawing part of Fapan-work, 4s Rocks, 
Garments, Flowers, &C, 


/ 
—_— you can proceed to try this experiment,a little Sieve muſt 
| be framed after this manner. Take a ſmall box, ſuch as Apo- 
thecaries employ for Pills, ſomething larger in compaſs than a 
Crawn-piece, about half an inch deep : ſtrike out the bottom, and 
in its place bind very ſtrait about it fine Tiffanie, and to prevent 
coming off faſten 1t on the outfide of your box with thread, and re- 
ſerve 1t for your neceſlities. | 

Now when your work expects. to-be-adorned-with Rocks, Flow- 
ers, or the like, uſe firſt your Pencil to varniſh thoſe places with, 
and whilſt it 1s wet put ſome of your ſtrewings into the Steve, and 
gently ſhake it over the place deſigned for your Rock, until it ap- 
pears anſwerable in Speckles to what you intended ; but eſpecially 
when for Rocks, call for a pencil about the bigneſs of your finger, 
one that is drie and new, and with it ſweep all thoſe ſtragling Spec- 
kles, thar lie beyond the wet or varniſhed part, into the. ſides and 
top of the Rock that 1s thus moiſtned ; for there it will not only 
ſtick, but render your work, thicker of Speckles in thoſe places, 
more beautiful, and oblige it with a kind/of ſhadow and refle- 
ion: 

This work admits of no idle hours, no interludes and yacations, 
for as ſoon as.one part 1s compleated, the other deſires to undergo 
thc skill and contrivance of the Artiſt. When this Rock is drie, 
the next muſt ſucceed in operation; and by this way of working 
the one, when, and not before, the other is perfealy drie, yow may, 
like the Giants of old fighting againſt Jupiter, caſt mountain upon 
mountain, lay one rock upon or beſide another, of different colours, 
and as many ſhapes, until the whole enterpriſe of Rock-work is 
completed. But obſerve, that in ſweeping your Speckles into the 
edges of. each Rock, you intermix not one portion of ſcatrered 
| parts 
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parts into a Rock of a different colour; let them therefore enjoy 
their proper ſtrewings. When you thus, lay your Rocks on your 
work being cold, 1t will certainly for the preſent look dull and hea- 
'vy, nay to that degree, that you might very well ſuggeſt to your 
ſelf nothing leſs than the damage and ruine of the whole undertak- 
ing. But though no figns of life, beauty, or ſhadow do appear, let 
not this ſtartle or diſcourage you ; for when you have ſecured it, 
as wedireced before, this fright vaniſhes, the dangerous Mormo 
or Bugbear diſappears, its expeQed qualities ſuddenly ariſe, and by 
the affiſtance of your Securing-yarniſh, it is decked with gay and 
beautiful apparrel. | 


_—_— 
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CHAP. XI.” 
To make raiſed work in imitation of Fapan, and of the 


afle. 


O _ the compoſition of this Paſte, you muſt provide 4 

& ſtrong Gum-Arabick-water, charged with a double quantity of 
Gum to that we before taught you. Have in readitjeſs an ounce 
of Whiting, .and a quarter of an ounce of the fineſt and beſt BBle- 
Armoniack ; break them on your 'Grinding-ſtone with the Gum- 
water, until they are made as fineas butter, but ſo thin, that when 
moved into a Gallipot, it may bur juſt-drop from the ſtick with 
which you work and ſtir it. Tf its condition be''too thick, gum- 
water will relieve tt; -1t too thin, you muſt give it an addition 
of Whiting and Bole-Armoniack, as much as will: make it: capable 
of working well, and regularly. The Itick* that>I 1pake of before 
ſhould: reſemble that of a -Pencil-ſtick, but it muſt” have: a /more 
ſharpiand taper end. This dipt into your paſte, drop on the Rock, 
Tree, Flower, or Houſe which you purpoſe to raiſe; and by repe- 
titton:proceeding until tis raifed as high and ever as.you think con- 
venient. Prevent all bladdering in the paſte, which -ſcurvie-fault 
proceeds from a careleſs and inſufficient grindingand ſtirring of the 
Whitingand Bole : ſhould'/you with theſe blemiſhes endeavour to 
raiſe, your work when dried will be full of holes, :and thereby -de- 
ſtroy the beautic of it. The only. way ito prevent it in ſome mea- 
ſure, when ſo dried, is, with'a wet fine:cloth wrapt about the fin- 
ger,.to'rub it over again and again, until- thezHholes'and cracks are 
quite 'choak't and ſtopt up,” and after its -time-of drying is: expired, 
with arufh and all imaginable:induftryand care ſmooth it. 

Theſe afſiſtances T have laid'-down: only 1n- caſe of neceſſity, by 
way of corrections for accidental miſcarriages ; for:yuur work will 
look'abundantly neater, if theſe Errata-are:-prevented by a Paſte in 
the beginning, well grinded and tempered before tis dropped on 


your work. - You are deſired farther to obſerve, that in the Japan 
| K raiſed. 
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ſhall hereafter be:ſhewed cat large. [194 


raiſed-work- for Ganmpents,, Rocks, "a -One "Pak: ts cleyated. and 
higher than the: other ; as in flowers, thoſe that-are firſt and near- 
eſt to the eyeare higheſt, ſome leaves:too that, lie firk - are higher 


' than"thoſe that lie behind 'em : So-in the pleats. and foldings of 


garments, thoſe which ſeem to. lie underneath, are'always| at: the 
greater diſtance. I will inftance in but. one more, and that is of 
Rotks; where in poſition the firſt muſt always ſurmount and/fivell 
beyont that which skulks , and: is more-remote: The zule 
holds good in all things of 2 like nature, and if you endeayour to 
counterfeit; the! Indians who take theſe meaſures, tis\reaſonable and 
neceflary to follow their preſcriptions. I ſhall aſhgn two ways for 
its accompliſhment, which, if truly and carefully copied out, will 
cone very near the ea n- original. 

Firſt, after your defign 1s raisd to a due height, whether Figure 
or Flower, and well dried, with a httle Gum-water, Vermilion, and- 
a Pencil, trace out the lines for the face, hands, or foldage of the 
garments, for the leayes of your plants'and ſeeds of flowers, or any 
thing intended, in its proper ſhape made at firſt before the raiſed 
work was laid, and according to which your Paſte was in ſuch man- 


ner directed; and confined by i thoſe lines. that were drawn as its 
boundaries ; for winleſs; lack. ſtroaks- were made, - tis impoWfble to 
En paſte 1 inits proper:figure.” This done, three or four fall 


ents:muſt be procured ;- one of thena a bended Graver,which 
rn prawn ns uſe of; the reſt, ſmall pieces of Steel, :in ſhape 
like a Chifſet-of the Carpenters, faſtened ina wooden : handle; the 
breadth-'of the largeſt; not. —_— quarter of an-inch; þF-the 
others {izcably-tefs;' With theſe. your raifediwork muſt ber, 
ſcraped, and carved, leaving one part ht t other; keep. 
ing'due regard to the praportion of the thing you &fign. 'But here 
I muſt forewarn you of the difficulty. -df the enterpriſe ; -no heavy, 
ruſtick:hand miift be emploied.in this tender, diligent work ;i:for af 
in haſte or  unadviſedly you-attempt: it ,, believe: me. your -raifed 
work will break off ur ſeyeral places, to:the difgrace.of the Artift, 
and deformity-of the piece.. :/Eet therefore your tools have:anex- 
quifitely tharp : and /{maoth: .cdge, whereby they m2y-cut cleaanand 
fine without row 2: And now; tis 'time to. fnoath-ant}fteck 
# with-a bruſh: Chis beetroften uſed before, in order, -ur the aft 
place; to'cloath it. with any. metal yeh {thall judge. maſt Proper, as 
31 10 2141 30) SZf1t 


The other way which whpratnifed or raiſed work;'1s: this Strike 


- or trace out your defign, as'well the inſide as theoutward;;::that. is; 


the ſhape of your fice; neck; :hands, itegs, | the:chuef, ſtroaksiof the 
foldings of theunder and upper garmenits;:{o of flowers; aft rhe:like: 
Then take your Paſte, fomewhat thinner thant yau- cominonty|'1ſc 


- it, and with it raiſe the lower garnients or parts, which require the 


teaft raiſing. | Grant' it time. to. drie .throughty, and then;with: a 
very ſmall pencil diptirito:the thickeſt 'of your 'Seed-Eace;ivernetth 


Jak the edges of your raifed wprke;  forithis mtent;;4hat wihen yo 
adyance 
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adyaiice the higher part, it may hinder the wet incorporating ivith 
the drie, which muſt be ayoided; for ſhould it do ſo, the work 
will never ſhew well. This mult be performed as often as you e- | 
levate one part above another ; and ftilt as your- work is. exalted, 
your paſte muſt be thicken'd; and 'raiking each part fucceffively, 
beginning with the loweſt, you are.to conclude with: the upper: 
moſt ;, and when all 15 drie, if need Jequire, fmovth iv wich 4 ruth, 
and then it 191 a condition filt to receive your metal: Make rea- 
dy. then what fort of metal you pleaſe toi cover it with, inixed in 
gum-water, and. with 2 pencil deſtined for the ufc hy it on the 
raiſed work full and fair: give it. leave to  drie z amt with 4 dogs 
tooth, which you may haveat the Gualtders, ar a Stone of Agar, dy 
them emploied in their Frames and: Guitding, buntfh- your work 
until it.1s bright, and ſhines as much as you defiret frond: - | And 
farther, dip the pencil into your fineſt Lacewarhbiſh; and laie it 
over twice; then ſet it off, or ſhadow t.-with what pout fancie di- 
recs, but of this T ſhall 'difcourfe hereafter: Take motive; +hat if 
you grind more paſte than you can confuine ar oncey and ir; be drie 
before you ſhall have occaſionfor it. the fecomd time; grind it again, 
and tis fit for your bufmeſs. You may-judge' of the frrenghh of 
your paite, by the caſte admittance af your: nail preſs'd hasd upor 
tt, for th@ tis too. weak,: dtid mutt 'be hardened and. trengihened 
by a more {trong-gurt-water:: Trials and: Etperierice wild give yow 
more accurate, more {rtisfacoric directions. | With 'thefs ibgred- 
to make x paſte fo hard, 


fo ſtubborn, that a violend-fhrd: 
break or diſcompoſe it. 


"rt 
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CHAP. XIA >; 
To prepare ordinary, rough-grain'd woods, as Deal, Oak, ec. 
#3 2 5 is CT Ti TOLD TION? 3. Afizifi il © 
whereby they may be Fapanined,, and look well,” .. 


P Rovide ordinary, Size, wed by the Plaaſterers., ;and Traded by . 
Colour-ſhops, diflolve it over the fire, making it prevty wary 3 
mix Whiting witlt.it until. tis of a reaſonable body and confiſtetice, 
yet not: too thick 5 then take. a Bruſly 6s. for the-punpoſe, made of 
hogs-hair, Lay; yonr work ance over: with thas wiitture of Wihit-. 


_ ingand, Size, and:{o often .repedt it; until you haves hid'all the 


pores,. creyiſes,. and: gran; of;: your:! weed, ,| Hellerimg it to dris 
throughly between eyery:tuit.: You: may afterwards take-a fine 
wet rag, and rub over your. work , making: it -as-flmopttr as: your 
induftry: is ablei; this furbifhing. it with a: cloadbi dipr 1m» water, we 
call Water-plaining ; when drie, ruſh jt:eyen and finouth , and as 
cloſe to the 'grain.as poflibly yon can. -/ |'Fhws done, wath over your 
work twice with the thickeib ;of--yout; Seed-bavp-yartdiitn; after 

K 2 Which, 


is in the firſt place to be eſteemed. 


n-cut work, :is-done after this 'mannier':' - Your Cabinet or Table, 
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which, if it be nat:{mooth; again rufh it, and in a day or ſo yarniſh - 
it over with black, or any other'colour, as you have been dire&ed 
in thoſe places where we haye treated of it ; when it has ſtood ſuf- 
ficiently, you'may apply your {elf to' finiſh it by poliſhing. 
According to.thelſe methods you are to prime carved Frames for 
Cabinets: or; Chairs, when you deſire they ſhould look well ; with 
this difference, that:theſe-muſt not be poliſhr, and 'by conſequence 
require; not 10 great a body'of yarniſh,: no more than will'contri- 
bute to a:rich and{plendid-glofs. There is alſo another way, which 
I recommend for the moſt:yaluable, becauſe the moſt durable and 
laſting, but not:indeed: of 1o large' an extent as the former, ' being 


 properonly-for the tops:of Tables, Boxes; *or the like; and-'thus 


you muſt proceed; Boil common'Glew'in water, let it be fine and 


thin ; into-which caft the fineft Saw-duſt, until tis indifferently 


thick, and fit tolay with a bruſh, which you muſt: provide for that 
purpoſe.” Run it:over oneewith the glew'fo' mixt';/ if the grain of 
the wood be nat effectually obſcured, waſh it again,-and two days 
being given:ta harden,{end it to'a good workman or Cabinet-maker, 
who muſt ſcrapeitt; with his Scraper, as Pear-tree or Olive-wood are 
ſerved;and makeat as fine-and eyen as:-poſlibly he:can; then'var- 


nh it as yow-haye beenleamit- to:dot by'\Pear-tree; or any (other 


fnooth wood. i;;/This, if well-done;' twill not.come behifany' for 
beauty-or durability.-; Tis'-confeſs'd, [theſe labonrs'are to' be per- 
formed only upon-caſes of neceffity, for:they: are'very troubleſom ; 
and. if every circumftance-:were:truly:weighed, not/ 10 cheap or va- 


luableas your ſinpoth, ctograined woods, of all which Pear-tree 
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Of BunTax-work, | 


Think it moſt proper in this place to ſpeak of the manner of 
|| working at -Bantam, becauſe the way of preparing the wood is 
much the ſame with that of priming with Whiting. There are two 
ſorts:of Bantamas well as Japan-work: for as the Japan hath flat ly- 


ingevenwith the black, and other lying high, Hke'tmbofied work ; 


ſo the:Bantanuhath flat alſo;'and incut'or 'carved'into:the wood, as 
a ſurvey of ſome large Screens, and other things that' come from 
thoſe parts, will beyond all fcruple conyince'and®fatisfic your with 
this difference however, 'thut the Japati-Artiſt works moſt of all in 
Gold, and other:metals,'-the'Bantam' for the getierality- in' Colours, 
with :a- very fmall-ſprinkling'of Gol#'here and2there , like the 
patches*ina Ladies countenance. . As for' the-flat) work; it-is- done 
in'colours mixt with'gum-water, ' appropriated t6 the 'nature'of the 
thing defigned for imitation: for the ordering theſe colours with 
gum-warter, you have already received inſtructions. ' The'caryed or 


be 
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be it whatſoever you pleaſe to work on, ſhould be made of Deal, or 
ſome other coarſe wood ; then take Whiting and $S1ze, as before 
taught, lay it over your work, permitting 1t to drie between eyery 
waſh ; this muſt be ſo often done, till your primer or whiting lie 
almoſt a quarter of an inch thick ; but always remember to mix 
your whiting and 1ize thinner than formerly, and lay 1t therefore 
over the oftner ; for if tis too thick, it will not only he rough and 
unſeemly, but twill be apt to flie off and crackle. Having primed 
it to its due thickneſs, being drie, water-plain 1t, that 1s, as we 


hinted before, rub it with a fine, wet cloth; in ſome time after 


ruſh it very ſmooth ; lay on your blacks, and varnith it up with a 
good body, and next of all in ſome ſpace poliſh it ſufficiently,though 
with a gentle and eaſie hand. Being thus far advanced, trace and 
ſtrike out your deſign with yermilion and gum-water, in that very 
manner which you intend to cut and carve it, and yery exadaly ; 
your figures, Trees, Houſes, and Rocks, in their due proportions, 
with foldage of Garments, leafing of Trees, and in a word, draw it 
-as.1f 1t were to ſtand ſo without any alteration. This finiſhed, ex- 
erciſe your Grayer, and other inſtruments, which are made of 
ſhapes, differing according to each workman's fancie: with theſe 
cut your work deep or ſhallaw, as you think beſt, but never cary- 
ing deeper than the whiting lies, for tis a great--error' to paſs 
through that and carye your wood, which by no means ought to 
ftcel the edg of your inſtrument. Be mindful likewiſe to leave 
black ſtroaks for the draperie of garments, and the diftinEtion of 
one thing from another : as for example, if you were to- work in 
this manner the great Bird, which is in the 1Tth Print at the end 
of this Book; You vuglht, +1ty;-ro carve where the white 1s, and 
leave the black untouch't , which ſhews not only the feathering 
of the wings, but the form and faſhion of rhe Brrd it ſelf ;- the ſame 
means are to be uſed in all other things which you undertake. But 
1 ſhould counſel that perſon, who defigns to unitate Bantam work; 
to endeayour to procure a fight of ſome Skreen , or other piece ; 
for one ſingle ſuryey of that will better inform him, than ten 
pages can inſtruct or demonſtrate. Had 1t been a thing of little 
trouble, or which might have been uſeful to the young: and wil- 
ling practitioner, we had inſerted a Plate or two of it, for it differs 
vaſtly from the Japan in manner of draught ; but ſince tis now al- 
moſt obſolete, and out of faſhion, out of uſe and- negleqted, we 
thought it a thankleſs trouble and charge to affix a Pattern, which 
could neither advantage Us, or oblige You © T think no perſon 1s 
fond of 1t, or gives it houſe-room, except ſome who have made 
new Cabinets out of old Skreens. And from that large old piece, 
by the help of a Joyner, make little ones, ſuch as Stands or Tables, 
but never conſider the ſituation of their figures; ſo that in theſe 
things ſo torn and hacked to joint a new fancie, you may obſerve 
the fineſt hodgpodg and medly of Men and Trees turned tophe tur- 


vie, and inſtead of marching by Land you ſhall ſee. them taking 
Jour- 
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journeys through the Air, as if they had found out Door Wilkit- 
ſon's way of travelling to the Moon ; others they have placed in 
ſuch order by their 1gnorance, as if they were angling for Dolphins 
in a Wood, or purſuing the Stag, and'chaſing the Boar in the mid- 
dle of the Ocean : in a word, they have ſo mixed and blended the 
Elements together, haye made a league between fire and water, and 
have forc't the clouds and mountains to ſhake hands, nay depriyed 
every thing of its due fite and poſition, that if it were like any 
thing, befide ruin and deformity, it muſt repreſent to you the 
Earth, when Noah's Floud was overwhelming it. Such irregular 
Pieces as theſe can neyer certainly be acceptable, unleſs perſons 
have an equal eſteem for uglie, ill-contrived works, becauſe rarities 
in their kind, as for the greateſt performances of beautie and pro- 
portion. | | 
But to return to our buſineſs. When you haye finiſhed your 


ver find fome Colours that will not endure a ſecurity with var- 
niſh, but with the loſs of their native ſplendor : but thoſe who 
pleaſe may leave out the Tarniſhing colours, and ſecure their 
caryed work with a pencil, as formerly dire&ed. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


To take off any Fapan-patterns in this Book, upon any piece of 
| work whatſoever. 


| 7 Hen your Black, or any other colour 1s varniſhed and po 
V liſh't fit for draught, take a particular defign out of this 
Book, or any thing elſe that is drawn upon paper, with whiting 
rub all over the back-fide of your Print or Draught, and uſe a lin- 
nen cloth to wipe off all the whiting that lies rough and duſty on 
the back-fide of your paper ſo whited. Then lay the Print on the 
Table or Box, with the whited fide next to it, in the very place - 
where you defign the Draught ſhould be made, and with a needle 
or piece of iron-wyer round and {ſmooth at the point, fixed in a 
wooden handle ſor the purpoſe, not ſharp to cut or ſcratch your 
Paper and Print, which we call a Tracing-pencil ; with this, I ſay, 
draw over and trace the Print as much as you think neceflary, ' tak- 
ing the moſt material and outward ſtroaks,.or all others which you 
imagin are hard and difficult to draw without a pattern. This, by 
the aſſiſtance of the whiting with which your paper was rubb'd, 
will give the faſhion and lines of what you haye done, upon the 
Box or Table. After this, if you draw in Gold-ſize, uſe Vermilion 
mixt with Gum-water, and with a ſmall pencil dipt int it, go oyer 
thoſe ines made by the whiting ; for by this operation it will not 
eaſily come off, ſo that yon may work at leiſure with the Gold-fize. 
But if you wull work your metalsor colours in guim-water, then 
trace or draw over your Dehgn with Gum-water mixed with Braſs 
or Gold-duſt. Now either of theſe ways here mentioned, when 
drie and finiſhed, will work either in Gum-water or Gold-fize, as F 
have formerly diſcovered. TS 
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CHAP. XV. 
The manner of working and ſetting off ſome Draughts in this 


00ks 


[ Think by this time I may truly fay, That I havein a familiar 
and eafie method propoſed Rules for purchaſing materials of all 
ſorts, the manner of their compoſition, with the way of uſing 
Varniſhes, laying of Metals, Colours, and whatſoever elſe 1s necel- 
ſary, or may claim affinity and relation to the Varniſhing and Ja- 
panning Art. But becauſe theſe lines have a double defign, to 1n- 
{tru& and inform the ignorant, as well as affiſt thoſe that have a. 
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ſmall knowledge and ſmattering in this Science : though I am per- 
{ſwaded I have ſufficiently obliged the latter, yet becauſe T may 
not be 10 clear and ſatisfactory in my Rules to thoſe who before 
never attempted any thing of this nature, to whom tis a perfect 
Terra incognita, an undiſcoyver'd Proyince ; for their ſakes I ſhall 
willingly make an addition ofa few pages , to ſhew ina plain and 


more particular manner the way of working ſome Patterns in this 


Book either in Metals or Colours, by the knowledge whereof they 
may be enabled- with eaſe and inclination to perform any enter- 
prize that ſhall oppoſe them. To theſe I ſhall affix the different 
ways of ſetting oft and adorning your work, which I haye before ra- 
ther mentioned and touch't upon, than treated of 


The firſt eight Copper-prints, at the end of this Book, are ſeve- 
ral defigns for ſmall work, of whoſe differences their Titles will in- 
form you : Two others for Drawers of Cabinets ; one,of all ſorts of 
Birds flying in Antick figures ; two, of Birds great and leſs, ſtand- 
ing in various poſtures ; another of Beaſts, &c. Two figures of 
Chineſe men and women, in untoward geſtures,and habits : Others, 
of Flower-pots, Sprigs, Trees, and the like: Laſtly, their Tem- 
ples, Structures, and Palaces ; their manner of worſhip, and recep- 
tion of foreign Miniſters and Embaſladors ; with as much pleaſing 
variety as can reaſonably be expe&ted. Any part of theſe may be 
placed on the work, as the fancy and ingenuity of the undertaker 
{hall direct : yet I ſhall giye a little light after what.-manner they 
may be tranſpoſed. | 

Suppoſe then you have a large piece of work , as a Table, or Ca- 
binet ; take one of the Prints which ehieflp--eomplies- with your 
humour, inſert others alſo which may be moſt agreeable, yet give 
variety too : borrow a part from one, a figure from another, birds 
flying or ſtanding from a third ; this you may prattiſe until your 
Cabinet be ſufficiently charged : if after all this any thing be want- 
ing, your judgment muſt order, beautifie, and corre&. But ob- 
ſerve this always, that if you would exactly imitate and copie out 
the Japan, avoid filling and thronging your black with draught and 
figure, for they, as you may remark, if eyer you happen to view 
any of the true Indian work, never croud up their ground with 
many Figures, Houſes, or Trees, but allow a great ſpace to little 
work : And indeed tis much better, and more delightful ; for then 
the Black adds luſtre to the Gold, and That by way of recompence 
gives beautie to the Black. 

But here an Objedion may be ſtarted ; That if a little work is 
moſt natural, and according to the Pattern which the Indians have 
ſet us, why have not I follgwed that Rule in my Draughts an- 
nexcd to this Book? To hit I anſwer; That if I had fo done, TI 
mult have provided thrice the number of Plates, to ſhew- the va- 
riety that theſe have ſufficiently done; nor to mention a triple 
charge that would haye attended. Again, ſhould theſe haye been 
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beautified with little work, T had then been liable to cenſure for 
being niggardly of my Patterns, and depriving the praQitioner of 
choice and variety: But by what I have preſented, T have ſecurely 
failed between this Scylla and Charybdis; have pafled the Rock on - 
one hand, and the Gulph on the' other ; and, it I ajn not flattered, 
have not only obtained the good liking of the Curious , but ſuffici- 
ently ſupplied the wants of thoſe who are great undertakers. Here 
you may alter and correct, take out a piece from one , add a frag- 
ment to the next, and make an entire garment compleat in all its 


parts, though tis wrought our of never ſo many diſagreeing Pat- 


terns. Beſides, TI have not by this variety  fixt a Ne plus ultra 


_ to your fancie, but have left it-free, and unconfined : I do adyiſe, 


that no one would oblige himſelf to keep cloſe to the Copy , for 
even the ſmall Cutts will ſupply the place of a. much larger Box 


' than is*there expreſs'd, and not injure or diſgrace it. TI do with 


modeſty and ſubmiſſion pretend not to confine, but lead and affiſt 
your fancie. Thus much.in general terms ; I le detain you no lon- 
ger on this large and pregnant Topick, but regularly now deſcend 
to particulars, and inſtru&t you how to work off ſome of the fore- 
mentioned Draughts. 


To work the Firſt Draught. 


This affords you ornaments for the tops and fides of little Boxes, 
which, when traced out according to the dire&tions already given, 
muſt 'be - done with gold, if you' work in gum-water. Take your 
gold-ſhell, and with your pencil fill ſome of the tops of your houſes ; 
and thoſe parts which you obſeve in your Print to be mark't with 
black lines, as the Doors, Windows, &c , afterwards: the Sprigs; 


Flowers, and Birds, all of them in a fair, ſmall, but full troak': 


now if you paint theſe latter things with 'colours, they may be ya- - 
riouſly managed, with red, ſore others with blew,” a third with 
ſilver, until the whole be entirely compleated. Tf you think to 
raiſe any of theſe, be ſure to pra&tiſe on thoſe that lie firft and 
foremoſt, for which I do refer you to the Chapter of Raiſed work. 

When you have thus far advanced, tis required that you ſhould 
proceed to Setting off, which I defire now to make my buſineſs to 
inform you, as having never yet mentioned it; yet I ſhall at pre- 
ſent confine 1t only to that of Gum-water, for this is not the way 
with Gold-fize , of which more properly hereafter: When the 
leaves and tops of your Houſes are fairly laid in Flat-work ; to 
make the black and ſhining veins of your leayes, the tiling of your 
buildings, and foldage of garments, appear through your gold and 
metals, as ſome of the Indian work .does , exerciſe your Tracing- 


Eo pencil, breathing on your work with your mouth cloſe to it; and 
3 J-% _ when moiſtoned with your breath, ſtreak or draw out the veins 
and foldage of the figures , their hands, face, and parts ſo made in 


their proper order. When y#ur metal begins to drie, and will not 
leparate, force it to part agaitifhy breathing on it, for that __ 
neſs 


and pleaſant drets, 
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neſs will reduce it to obedience, which muſt be: obſerved too in a 
moderate degree ;.: for if you make it oyer-wet and damp, - the trac- 
ing-iron tis true;will disjoin it, yet no ſooner can it- pals the place 
but it cloſes up; and reduces it {elf to its former. amicable con- 
Jun&tion ; as a Sþip that ploughs and'diyides the Sea, makes a chan- 
nel in-an inſtant, but as that fails off the waters return, the breach . 
is healed, and: the place of its paſſage 1s no more toibe found. Too 
much moiſture. 15 therefore. as great an inconyentence'as none at 
alt. Perhaps your work may be rough and unhand{om: before tis 


throughly drie, yet after that, a ſoft; new | pencil by bruſhing will 


caſt off that-diſguiſe, will command the looſe! rough particles to 
withdraw, and repreſent the; Veinings.-and Hatchments ina fmooth 


. 
[- 


To ſet off Raiſed work with Black. 


* When your Raiſed work has beef yarniſhed: and burniſhed, put 
Lamp-black into. a Muſcle-ſhell, and with gum-water hardly wet 
it, for if you allow it too: large a portion, you'l find 1t a difficult 
task:to make-1t comply and incorporate: but when 1t/15' mixt, 
which you muſt perform with' your bruſh, then'add as much 'wa- 
ter as will prepare and enable it, by. the aſhitance of a ſmall well- 
pointed pencil, to draw fine black ſtroaks. Theſe muſt -frame the 
lineaments: and features of the | Faces, the foldage of -your raiſed 
Figures, the veins of Leayes, Secds, 'the bodies of Trees, together 
with the black hatchments. of .your Flowers. - If you would have 
any Rocks ſpeckled, firſt paſs; them over with the faid -black, and 
when dry, grant them Two watfhcs with-the Scenring-varnith ; laſt- 
ly, lay:on the\Speckles. One, thing here deſerves your obſervation ; 
If your good: will and labqur cannot be accepted, and your black, or 
whatſoever you Set off with, will: not. be: recetved ; paſs''over the 


Raiſed work; witha Dippologetarh. in a ſoft and'gentle manner, leſt 


the Metals ſhould be ſeduced, and forſake their apartment.;::/ 

. This manner of Setting off is more practiſed than: that with a 
Tracing-pencil,.. or breathingion: it, not only for Raiſed but Flat- 
work too; for;yhen your piece 18 drie; ſalute: it once with :the Se- 
cyring-varniſh, after which take your black pencil, and empfoy it 
in;hatching and veining' at your own pleaſure ; other metals and 
colours defire the fame management : I will give you. an inſtance : 
red flowerwere to: be 'Set-off with:; Silver,, then muſt your Red 
be ſectred with yarniſh : and being firſt ſuppoſed:to-drie, hatchand 
vein: it with your Stlyer., . Theſe directions muſtbe- of forte: and 
conſequence 1n all caſes where you ;defign to work : one- thing on an- 
other, whether colour upon metal;7 metal upon colour, or metal 


 upon:metal, without being guilty: of aſe Heraldric. Having ad- 


orned and Set off your piece, if it be: Flat-work;: you: may make uſe 
of the yarniſh ſpoken of in; the:13th page :of this Book , to-fecure 
your;whole piece both draught and-flkround-work, which will: en- 
dure.-poliſhing : but if for -Rarſed-wyFk-, you muſt make. uſe! of 
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the other Secnring-varniſh, which 1s ſet down iti'the 12th page, and 
the reaſon is , becauſe your Rais'd-work will not bear a poliſh as 
the other, but muſt only be ſecured, and cleare# up. But here is 
to be noted, that this laſt varniſh may tbe uſed either for Flat; or 
| Raiſed-work, but the former is only proper for Plat: In working 
with Gum-water be ever vigilant and- careful that your metals or 
colours be not too ſtrong of gum , for-/1t will utterly ſpoil their 
beautie and complexion ; but when you have ſufficiently” mixed 
them in the beginning , fair water afterward may quench their 
drought. Look upon this as a general;' unerring' guide ; ler them 
be juſt ſo far encouraged with gum, as may oblige ' them 'to' ftick 
cloſe to your work; and enable them to'endure yarmſhing without 
coming off: If this ſhould at laſt prove a repetition, you muſt par- 
don me; tis a butineſs that T am yery zealous: tor, and ſhould be 
highly concerned to think of a miſcarriage, in the laſt, ornamental 
_ part of the undertaking; and if you ftriatly examan it, you! find, 
if this is not new altogether, yet it may bear/a'ſecond reading, as 
being a paraphraſe and explanation of the former. 

T intimated before, that the Rocks ſhould be laſt of all treated 
of, becauſe not to be finiſhed till the reſt were compleated ; only 
thoſe few ſcattered ſprigs, ſuppoſed to grow out of them, that they 
may not appear bald and naked, nor too full of 'em; leſt they might 
confound the eye, and interrupt the ſhadow. Now if thefe Rocks 
are to. be covered with metals, with your pencil tay Gold, Silver, 
or Copper, in a full body round. the Freevard ſtroaks, which were 
traced with your pencil, in breadth-a quarter of 'an inch; prevent 
-1ts being too'wet ; call for. a large' Gooſe-qunl-pencil, cut off the 
point, making it flat and blunt at the end: With this touch or 
dab your Metal, then do. the. like 'to the black part of the Rock, 
whereby that may be ſprinkled with ſome of the metal too, by lit- 
tle and little continue it until the 'whole be ſcattered over: yet 
theſe Specks ſhould be thicker towards the fides and top; ! than i in 
the middle. Other metals, artificiat and adulterate, may" be laid 
according to.rheſe directions, and maybedabb/d\or workt with your 
middle finger as well as the Gooſe-pencil: ''Fhus much may fuffice 
for the firſt Print, workt in Gum-water : F' ſhallgive' 1ome brief di- 
retions how to proceed im ſome few more; for by uallerinncing 
thoſe, you may ſately any Cm on ge that remain. | 


The Second Porter 


This i is 4 ronbaſbettitivn of Birds, ich if you "work with Sold 
and.colours, I adviſe that: the body of the firſt Bird; that ſtands: be- 
fore the other, be done in-gold, the wings! with bright copper, ' and, 
when ſecured, let its breft be redded alittle with vermilion, in that 
part of it which in the Print! is darkerithan the reſt. Then take 
your black ſhell, and beautifie the eye , and the touches about- it 
with. black ; as alſo the teathering of the body and the back. =_ 
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the wing be {et off or feathered with filver, the long black ſtroaks 
in the feathers of it, with black ; the tail, legs, and bill with gold, 
but change the white lines in the tail for black. The bodies of the 
other Birds may be laied with adulterate, dirtie , dark copper, but 
the wings gold, ſet off the body with the ſame ; the breſt with 
touches of filyer, the wing with black : Laſtly, let the tail. be 
bright copper, and feathered with white, the bill' and feet gold. 
- Next, cover the Flies body with gold, his wings with bright cop- 
per, hatcht or ſet off with filver, the body with black. - Make your 
Bird on the ſecond Box-lid with gold, feather and ſhadow it with 
bright gold ; let the wing be with vermilion and Lamblack mixt, 
till tis become a dirtie red.; feather it with gold, the quills with 
filyer, the beak gold, and the legs vermilion. Ler the other Bird 
be gold in the body, feathered about the wing (as you may ſee in 
the Pattern) with black ; the wing natural copper, feathered with 
white or filver; Jet the Flies be gold, and ſet them off with black. 
Beautifie the firſt Bird, on the lid of the Patch-box, with bright or 
red copper ; hatch it with filyer, touch it about the eye and head 
with black ; make the wing of gold, feathered with black; the 
feet and bill of the ſame metal. The other Bird'behind it muſt 
have green goldin the body, feathered with filyer ; the wing gold 
as the other, hatcht with black. On the other lid make the Bird 
gold, the wings bright red copper, feathered with white and toucht 
with black. The fides of each box may be contrived after theſame 
manner: the ſprigs deſeryeall to be laid in gold , as the rocks with 


different metals, and ſhadowed, but allow the outward ſtroaks to 


be gold, not only as they confine. but as they adorn your work. 


The Third Draught. 


Before this piece can be-adventured on, you are defired thus to 
make paint or.colour for the face and hands of the Figures. Grind 
white-lead finely on your Marble-ſtone ; add as much Auripigment 
or Orpiment, as will giveit a; tawny colour; if you think .it too 
lively and bright, allay it with Lamblack, which may contribute 
to a ſwarthy complexion, and neareſt the Indian : but if you: are 
inclined rather -to a pleaſant, fleſh-like colour , a little yermilion 
or dragons-blood mixed with it, can to any degree oblige you. Now 
if you love variety of figures, you may uſe as many mixtures for 
their countenances ; and diſtinguiſh the:Maſter from the man, the 
Abigail from the Miſtreſs by her tawnie skin. Lay then the gar- 
ment-'of your Figure in the firft powder-box-lid in bright red cop- 
per; ; on that part which covers the breſt, and encircles the neck, 
paint vermilion;; let the cap and ſtick be of gold: ſet off the fol- 
dage of his yeſture with filyer, and cloſe to each filver-thread join 
other. of black ; ſet off the black with the ſame. Laſtly, ſtrike out 
the. lineaments of the face, and ſhapes of the hands, with black alſo : 
Let tus'Lacquey, the boy that attends him, haye a golden livery, 
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the bundle under his arm red, with a cap of ſilyer. Set off the gar- 
ment and cap with black, his parcel with lines of filver: Order the 
Bird and Flie to be oyetlaid with gold, and ſet off with black; As 
for your Sprig, the gredt leayes mult be green gold and pale copper, 
border'd with bright gold ; your flowers vermilion , encompaſied 
with filyer, and ſeeded with the ſame; garmſh the {mall leayes and 
ſtroaks with gold. The covef.to the ſecond Box ſhould have 1ts 
firſt figure attired in gold, where the black ſurrounds his neck; yer- 
milion, the forepart of the cap the ſame, the hinder gold; his yeſt 
buttoned, looped, and drapered with black; the red 'of the cap and 
neck edged with filver, the gold of the cap hatcht with black ; th- 
_ feet bright copper, ſet off with ftlyer. The other gentleman .j:1 
companion, that he may have as good apparrel as his friend, let }::- 
cap before be gold, behind green gold ; ſet off the firlt part wi-!; 
black, the latter with filyer, the covering for his neck with the 
ſame metal; his long robe will require green gold ; ſet off wi:;: 
bright gold ; his feet of the ſame, ſet off with black. The Flie an: 
Bird juſt as the former, the Sprig in like'manner, -except the 1cec, 
gold, ſet off with black. The Figure-in the firſt Patch-box may. bc 
arrayed in bright copper, hatched or ſet off with  filver; the: ca; 
and ſtaff gold, the tree alſo. The figure on. the. other little box 
ſhould have his upper coat vermilion, hatcht with filyer ;. the. un- 
der gold, ſet off with black; the ſtick, bird, and flie, gold ; his feet, 
the colour of his face : 'The ſprig, all gold, except the flowers, which 
may be red and filver, ſet off with black and filyer. - Let the ſides 
be all gold, faving the rocks, which may be falver and copper. 

Thus have I directed you in theſe methods of working colours, 
and how ſparingly I have made uſe of them, for. the leaſt part of 
them is ſufficient : and unleſs eyen theſe are workt. clean, and 
with good judgment, it were more credit to omit, .than inſert 'em, 
But becauſe ſome have a particular genius and inclination: that 
way, I ſhall not make this Tract ſo incompleat as to forſake the 
treatiſe of them, and therefore to oblige univerſally the next Se- 


tion 1s ſubjoined. 


How to work in Colours and Gold the great Sprig in the XIIIth Print, 


' This has infinite variety, and by conſequence will require the aid 
and afliſtance of very many colours, ſo that the Tranſparent ones 
may be here emploied as well as the others. x 

Firſt therefore trace out your deſign, and fill moſt part of the 
ſmall work belonging to it, as the ſtems and little leaves, with gold, 
paſling by however a few of them, to be reſerved for bright copper, 

: green gold, or the like; added too in ſuch ſort, that they may 
&race and enliyen the piece: for tis the cuſtom and faſhion of ti:- 
Japan-artificers, to fill frequently with dead metals, yet bind 'c1: 
in with gold. From theſe ſet upon the great leayes and flower: 
in the poſture that they lie, and fill 'em by theſe direftions, or any 
N others 
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others of the like kind: But by way of example; The firſt. gredt 
flower next the trock;half covered by great Leaves: lying, before it, 
I would fill the ſeeded part with filver, the leaves with vermilion, 
and in ſetting off, work 1t im black Diamond-wite, and: theſe little 
ſpots of black which he lurking in the white, with bright ired) cop- 
Def £-then the part that is fill d with ted, I ſhould bind/im with 
Silver; and yein it with the ſame. -- From this I come to: the other 
onthe right hand,-and fill the ſeed of that flowet with bright cop- 
per, the leayes with-filver, and when 1come to ſet oft, border the 
ſed with black;'the infide'with ; filver,.compats 1f-the Ictves with 
gold; hatchitig them with black. © From hence I march to-that on 
the left, partly hid by a great leaf: the ſeed of this thall be: green 
gold, its ſquares'bright gold ,' the {pots in the fquares vermalion, 
its leaves with dark heayy copper, ſet off with filyer. Next for: the 
three flowers that he ſomewhat above this : that ini the middle I 
would do with green gold; the feed bright gold; ſquated with black: 
the other may be laid with fibyer, ſeeded with bright copper,batcht 
and ſquared with black. The laſt with vermition-;' the ſeeds with 
tranſparent green, and encloſe thetn with vermilion, and hatch 
inthe leaves with filyer. From theſe: T would: proceed to the o- 
ther floiver, oppoſite to them or the right hand; ſomewhat larger ; 
whoſe ſeed muſt be red, bound in and  chequer'd with filyer, cover- 
ing the leayes with blew, hatcht and ſuxrounded/- with gold: the 
little one abovethat with-red, the ſeed with blew, fet off with fil 
ver. From theſe we make onr progreſs to the two great flowers 
above thein : the firſt may be laid with tranſparent blew, bounded 
and worked with gold, the leaves coyered ik ſilver, and hatcht 
with yermilion : 'the ſeed of the ſecond with dirty copper, ſet off 
and encircled with filyer ; the leaf of the ſaid flower cloathed with 
deep bright red copper, hatcht with black. Next bufie your ſelf 
in filling the fingle great flower above that, whoſe feed may be dir- 
ty gold; environed and ſquared with filver ; the ſpors in the Iquares 
done- with bright gold, that part of the leaves that 1s white 
changed for black, and with gold hide the black that les in the 
white : the remaining part of the leaf may be laid with bright red 
copper, bounded with filyer; and hatchet. with the fame. As for 
the flower next aboye that, I would lay the ſeed in tranſparent red, 
kt it off with filver, border ut-yvith black ; then make the teaves 
filver; and hatch it yvith'black. Afﬀteryvard,the three above this, 
I vyould work in the fame manner yyith the lovyermoſt three ; 
but that above all, way have his feed bright copper , cormpaſſed 
atitſet off yvith black ; the leaves dirty copper, vvhich nught be 
hatcht and encloſed vyith vvhite, ' Noyy remember, I beſeech you, 
that althonghT haye mentioned filling and ſetting off together; for ; 
the more-cafie apprehenſion of it, yet be conſtantly mindful:to lay. 
all yoar plain colours, before you think of ſetting-themn off; and 
the reaſon of it 18 this, becanfe you are more ready to ſet off vvith 
one colour; before you undertake another, and your fancies more 
| quick 
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quick and ready to adorn and garniſh eyery ſingle flower and leaf 
- Now. ſuppoſing the flowers tilled, let us contrive what ſhall be the 
_ covering of the great leaves. But to be brief: Deck them with 
metals, generally ſuch as green, dirtte gold ; pale, muddy copper ; 
yet intermix here and there blew and green; tran{parent; bound 
and vein 'em with ſuch as give the greateſt life 5 not wild, gawdy 
colours, ſo much. as grave, modeſt, and delightful: I adviſe you 
fometimes to double your borders in, the leaves, with the ground- 
black of the Box or Table left between , as the Print will inform 
you : And again, make all your veins, finiſhing lines, 'and the 
{troaks you ſet off with, fine, clean , even, and {mooth. By this 
time I ſuppoſe, whoſoever ſhall furvey. theſe laſt pages, may ima- 
gine we have pleaſed our ſelves with fancies and: Chimera's; that 
we have diſcours'd like men in a dream ; nothing but Gold, Silyer, 
and the richeſt colours can ſatisfie our laxyriant fancies ; nay , we 
pretend to have it in fuch ptenty tos, that Solomon himſelf, com- 
pared to us, was a beggar : By our talk. we are Maſters of both 
Indies, PaQolus Sands, and the Mountains of Petaft ſhould be our 
proper inheritance ; for, like Midas, and the Philoſophers ftone, we 
turh every thing to Gold. Our Birds are {6 {plendidly arrayed, that 
all common ornaments are excluded ; - the heft Dyes 16 univerſally 
overſpread their wings, that you'd unagin they would outſhine the 
Bird of Paradiſe. The clothing and hvery of the Fields are mean 
and heavy, when compared to the Flowers our Art has produced, 
whoſe luſtre is more radiant, more durable, and {yrprizing. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


To work in Gold-ſize the Twentieth Print of 'this 
Book. | 


A [nice our Gentry. haye of late attained to the knowledge and di- 
ſtinion of true Japan, they are not {o fond of colours, but 
covet what 1s rightly imitated, rather than any work beſide, tho 
neyer {o fimcal and gawdy. The moſt excellent therefore in this 
Art copy out the Indian as exactly as may be in reſpe& of Draught, 
Nature, and Likeneſs; in this performance then colours muſt be 
laid afide. Some yariety of metals indeed may. be admitted, but 
in a very lender proportion to that of gold , which 1s the Fac to- 
tum, the general ornament of right genuine Japan-work. This 
undertaking now in hand may be done with gold only ; But I ſhall 
in the next Chapter chooſe a Print, whereon perfect and corrupt 
metals may be laid. To begin therefore with that of Gold : Be 
ever cautious and exact when you trace or draw out your deſign in 
vermilion or. gold ; which. being performed with an eyen hand, call 
for your gold-ſize, ready prepared for the draught; uſe a ſmall 
N 2 con- 
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convenient. pencil, to mark-in your fize the outward lines , the 
boundaries of that rock, which in the twentieth: Print you may 
perceive lies beyond the Buildings ; and although you do begin 
here, you are not to fill it (either with metals or ſpeckles,) until 
the other” work is concluded; for, if you remember, we charged 
you before, to:finiſh the Rocks in the laſt place. Again, if T may 
counſel you, begin with the remoteſt part, that which 1s fartheſt 
diftant from you; for then you will not-be liable to the inconveni- 
ence of rabbing, or defacing any thing whillt it 1s'wet, with an un- 
welcont hand; or intrudingelbow. Having therefore in ſhort un- 
dertaken the fartheſt part firſt, work it.juft as the Print is; T mean, 
draw your gold-lize' on theiblack lines of the Print, and no where 
elſe}; reſerving the'white for the black Japan or ground of your 
Table: . But to explain it'alitle more : In all reſpe&s operate with 
your'Size, as if you were ' to copy the Print on white paper with 
ink, or black Lead; only take care, that whilſt you are buked in 
working'one part,/you-ſuffer not that already done with ſize to drie 
to'that degree, that itwill' riot receive 'and embrace your metal, 
but very often/try the draught ſo lately made : - If it is clammy, 
and ſticks ſomewhat to your finger, but not ſo as to bring off any, 
then tis high time with'your .leather to lay and rub on the gold- 
duſt: tf it'clings'to your finger fo faſt, as to come off with it, then 
know it is not ſufficiently drie; if tis no way clammy, you may 
conclude tis too:ſtubborn for the reception of the metgl. This ca- 
veat, being rightly managed, ſet upon your drawing part again, and 
ſo continue, now making lines, then guilding them, until the 
whole be compleated. If you find it a tedious, troubleſome under- 
taking to draw the white, and paſs over the black ; or, on the con- 
trary, to draw the black and omit the vyhite on the tops of your 
houſes, or foldagy of figures, faces, or the like ; then for your eaſe 
overlay all thoſe parts of your building or foldage &c with gold- 
fize, and when your metal is laid on that, and is well dried, waſh 
over with Securing-varniſh thoſe places only which you defign to 
ſet off with black: which done, exerciſe your . pencil in making 
thoſe lines and diyifions that are required to' diſtinguiſh the parts 
of your houſe, as the Tiling, Draperie' of garments, or any thiug 
of the like nature. The reaſon why we enjoin you to wath with 
varniſh, is not out of any ſuſpition or jealoufie that the ſize or 
metal will forſake its allotted ſeat, but becauſe its ſurface is gene- 
rally too ſmooth and greafie to admit of and unite with the black, 
-unleſs reconciled by the mediation of the aforeſaid varniſh. What 
I have propounded 1s an example for any other Print, that you 
could wiſh or defire to accompllſh in Gold-fize : and indeed I had 
been very negligent, ſhould IT have permitted this noble ſubje& to 
reſt in filence and oblivion ; this, which above all others preſents 
_us with the grandeur and majeſty of Japan.work ; our under-per- 
 formances vaniſh and ſhrink away, , when the Mafter-piece is ex- 
poſed to view. Let the narrow-fould Miſer hug and adore his 
bags 
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bags, and pray to the golden Calf that he has erected , I ſhall nei- 
ther envy or comply with his idolatry; for I had rather line my 
Houſe with that precious metal, than my Coffers. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
To work in Gold-ſize the twentythird Print of this Bodk , 
with perfett or corrapt Metals. 


TY draught requires a greater variety of colours than any of 
the precedent, without which it were no mean or ordinary 
' performance to dreſs every figure in its proper habit, and equippe 
the attendance according to their reſpeaive qualities ; but to. ſhew 
what Art and Contriyance can effe&t, we have on purpoſe ſeleted 
this Pattern, which was chiefly defigned for colours, and intend 
to alter the property, conyerting it to perfe& and mixt metals : 10 
that if- we overcome the moſt difficult, all meaner undertakings 
muſt by conſequence yeild obedience and ſubmiſſion. Were I there- 
fore allowed to preſcribe in this affair, I would in the firſt place 
overlay the canopy and curtains belonging to it with pure gold, 
then flower, and ſet them off with black: the two ſtreamers or 
flags may be done in bright copper, faintly ſhadowed with powder- 
Tin, or dirtie filver ; for the beſt and brighteſt filyer 1s to glaring 
a metal for black Japan, and very ſeldom if ever made uſe of, (yet I 
muſt acknowledge I have ſeen ſeveral Cabinets of Raiſed-work 
come from the Indies wrought altogether in Silyer, but that 1s not 
authority ſufficient for us to practiſe 1t in Gold-work.) As for the 
King, his face and hands ſhould not be of the: ordinary hue with 
inferior mortals ; Gold beſt becomes his Mazefties countenance, his 
eyes and beard black, his cap green gold ſetitoff with bright gold; 
his body may be cloathed in bright red \.@pper, ſhadowed with 
black ; the table-cloth covered with green gold, ſhadowed or ſet 
off with bright. The figure kneeling by him, ſhould have his'up- 
per garment done in dirtie gold, ſhadowed faintly with dirtie fi1- 
ver, but his under in Powder-tin, hatcht with black ; his feet 
with dirty copper. The bottom of the Throne, with the Aſcent, 
you are to lay with gold, and ſet it off with black : The Ambaſla- 
dor firſt in rank approaching the throne, may be allowed the ſame 
metal for his face with his Majeſty, and ſet off as his too with 
black ; that on his ſhoulders and ſleeves with bright red copper, 
ſhadowed with black ; his preſent in his hand, gold, his cap green- 
gold, ſet off with bright ; his feather behind 1t bright copper, ſet 
off with black ; his body dirtie copper, ſhadowed faintly with dir- 
ty filver, or tin, yet flowered with bright gold ; his feet bright 
copper, ſet off with black. The figure uimmediatety following him 1 


ſhould clad in gold ; the cap may be bright copper, all ſhadowed or 
@ {et 
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ſet'off with black ; his prefent in his hand, his ſhoos and- girdle, 
bright copper ſet off with black. The third Gentleman's face, hands, 
and feet, F would work in natural copper ſet off :with black; that 
on his head powder-tin ſhadowed with black ; the covering on his 
ſhoulders green-gold', ſpotted and hatched with bright gold” His 
outward apparrel ſhould be a lay of bright copper , ſet off with 
black ; that in his hand; gold; his under-veſtment the ſame, and 
hatch it with'black. The laſt. figure may have his hands, face, and 
feet, covered with gold, ſet with black ; the upper-garment 
with green-gold, flowered aneſet off with bright gold ; the under, 
natural copper ſet off with black ; that on his ſhoulder with bright, 
red copper, ſhadowed alfo: with black. The body of the tree can 
be done with dirty gold,fhadowed and fet off as you fee with bright 
gold; the leaves of the fame; Taſtty, the fruit, bright copper, 
and hatche with black..'- un en a nn 2 
Thus may you:work with/Metals only, and yary it according to 
your fancie. And you may ft off your-plain metals , when-rubbed 
on Gold-fize, either with: Metals mixed with Gum-water, or 
Gold-fize; that'is, when your plain Metals are layed, and through- 
ly drte; hatch or work in the Size for ſetting off, as you would do 
with Metals mixed with Gunr-water. You may uſe which you 
pleaſe, but tis my opinion that Gold-fize is beft. 


T had rather ſee an Embaſſy thus in Miniature, than take a voy- 
age into China that I might really behold one : not that we have 
too richly attired'his Majeſty, and the Ambaſſadors, or given them 
more magnificent habiliments than ever-they beftowed upon them- 
ſelves. Whether the King is defired to join in the league againſt 
the Tartar, or to ſtand Neuter, I cannot truly determine ; but by 
thoſe weighty reaſons, the Golden Preſents, we conje&ure that he 
may be bribed, and Btepght over to the party. The Agent ſeems 
very zealous in the balpels; what will be the iffue and event, lies 
not in my power to fo#tel at preſent ; nay, if you ſhould have pa- 
tience to tarry till the reyolution of the Platonick year , when 
every thing ſhall be in the ſame poſture it is now, eyen then by 
conſequence we ſhould be ignorant of it. This indeed I can aflure 
you, TI have known theſe Politicians nigh ten years, and never ſaw 
them yet in any other manner than what the Picture repreſents ; 
and do therefore imagin, that there are no hopes of an amicable 
and ſudden concluſion. | 


We howeyer ſhall noyy fix a period to this Treatiſe of Japan, 
as you may perceive by our giddy diſcourſe, yyhich ſeems to im- 
ply, that vve have nothing more to ſay to the purpoſe. Yet give 
me leave, kind Reader, to offer ſomething before yye take our for- 
mal leaves of this ſubjet. Many excellent Arts are buried in 
oblivion, vyhich muſt certainly be aſcribed to the negle& of the 


Skilful,yyho neyer committed them to poſterity by the uſeful con- 
yey- 
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veyaiice of Manuſcript or the Preſs ; Painting of Glaſs , and mak- 
ing it malleable, may erye for inſtances of Arts that have miſcar- 
ried, either through the lazineſs or 1ll nature of the Artiſts, who 
would not communicate their ingenuity to - after-ages, or elſe 
through enyy denied it a longer date than themſelves, and fooliſh- 
ly reſolyed it ſhould not ſurvive them. Short-fighted 1gnorants ! 
_ as if their fame and memory could die whilſt their Arts thrived, or 
that their great Grand-ſons ſhould admire the invention, without 
entertaining a juſt efteem and deference for its Author. Yet I] 
would not have you miſtake me, and ſurmiſe, that I have made a 
circular Preamble, to hook my ſelf into the circumference ; for I 
propoſed this Trac as a means to perpetuate my Art only. IT muſt 
confeſs, I haye too great an Eſteem for this Pallas of mine, then in 
the leaſt to ſlight or negle& it; and I think my ſelf obliged to 
make as good a proviſion for the ufſſue of my Brain, as that of my 
Body ; for the firlt is entirely my own, but Tam forc't to admit of 
a Partner in the generation of the latter. IT ſhall never be ſollici- 
| tous for my ſelf, and look upon Applauſe to be as empty and in- 
fignificant after death as before it ; and am not in the leaſt ambi- 
ious to liye by another's breath, when I am deprived of my own. 
If I may be allowed to beſtow a hearty Wiſh, it muſt be for its Suc- 
ceſs, that 1t may flouriſh and be adinired ; that from theſe lines, 
as from the Serpents teeth which Cadimus ſowed, may ſpring ex- 
perienced Artiſts, that will inveſt it with ſplendor and reputation 
yet with this difference from the parallel, that they may mutually 
conſpire to eſtabliſh and eternize it. | 
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CHAP. XVIIL. 


To guild any thing in Oyl, whereby it may ſafely be expoſed to 
the weather. | 


VV E have hitherto uttered big and glorious words, hardly a 
Page that has not ecchoed Gold and Silyer ; but 1t youl 
pardon us, we will frankly and ingeniouſly confeſs, that the expret- 
fions are as valuable as the things : for Braſs-duſt, and viler me- 
tals have been thus diſguiſed to counterfeit the more noble and ex- 
cellent: yet it cannot be denied, but that they are ſuch cunning 
cheats as may almoſt impoſe upon the skilful and ingenious. And 
this may be ſaidintheir behalf, That although they deceive the 
eye, they neither pick or endanger the purſe , which true gold 
would do after a moſt profuſe and unneceflary manner. Well then 
by way of requital we ſhall caſt away the y1zor, and lay afide the 
mimick dreſs ; for the Art now in hand will not admit of the for- 
mer couzenage. Guilding accepts not of baſe , materials, 1s wholly 
unacquainted with droſs or allay, and the fineſt unadulterate gold 
is the only welcom and acceptable gueſt. I am ſenfible that the 
Guilders on metals will quarrel at the name, who pretend, that 
Guilding 1s a term appropriated to the working on Metals only ; 
but the diſpute 1s equally trivial, and unreaſonable: for if I over- 
lay Wood or any other body with Gold, I cannot conceive how [I 
tranſgreſs the rules of common ſenſe or Engliſh , it I fay, I have 
1lded ſuch a wood ; and TI ſhall therefore acquieſce in this: title, 
until the frivolous Enquirers furniſh me with a more natural and 
proper appellation. . However, fince ſome of that profeſſion haye 
upon this occaſion diſputed the title with me, though to no pur- 
poſe, to ſhew that I .can and will be as good as my word., Te give 
you their way of Guilding of Metals in full to end the diſpute. But 
to the buſineſs in hand : - I ſhall here in{tru& you 1n all things nc- 
ceflary for. this way of Guilding, as Primer, Fat Oyl; and Gold-1ize, 
all which are to be gotten at the Colour-ſhops. Priming may be 
at- 
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afforded for 6d. the pound, the other two will coſt each of them 2d 
the ounce : btit becauſe they are ſcarce commodities, and ſeldom to 
be met with very good, tis requiſite for thoſe who guild much, 
to make it them{elyes, aiter this manner. 


To make Priming. 


Priming you may make of any colour that hath a body ; as white- 
lead, brown or red Oker, and Umber, ground in oyl pretty light : 
bur the Painters haye the beſt conveniency for this ' compoſition ; 
fof tis made of the ſcraping of their pots, the oldeſt skinny colours, 
and the cleanſing or filth of their Pencils. All theſe: being mixed 
grind yery well, put them into a canyas-bag that will hold a pint, 
{owed yery ſtrongly for this purpoſe. If the colour be too dark, it 
may be alter'd by adding a little white-lead. Being ſecurely in- 
cloſed and tied up, preſs it between a pair of Screws, ſuch as Apo- 
thecaries employ, now and then turning:the bag, until all the fine - 
primer be ſqueezed out, which ſhould be received into a Gallipot, 
the skins and filth that remain are uſeleſs, and may therefore be 
thrown away. With this your piece muſt be yery thinly primed 


C. 


. over, and permitted to drie. 


Fat Ol 


Ts nothing elſe but Linſeed oyl, managed thus. Put it into leaden 


veſſels, ſhaped like dripping-pans, but fo, that the oyl may not be 
above an unch deep. Set them out expoſed to the Sun for five or 
fix months, until it become as:thick as Turpentine,, thc longer it 
ſtands the more fat 1t will be, and by conſequence the Gold will re- 
quire a better gloſs; if it arrive to-the-confiiteiice of butter, that it 
may be almoſt cut with a knife, reſerye it carefully, and as the beft 
for uſe that can poſſibly be made. 


Gold-Size in Ol. - 


Provide the beſt yellow Oaker, ſee it very finely grinded and thick 
with Linſeed-oyl, which is ſomething fat. This done confine them 
to a pipkin, and put on it ſome fat oyl, to keep it from skinning 
over :. cover it with paper,. or a bladder to guard it from duſt and 
inury ; .lay 1t afide for your occafions. You may uſe it preſently, 
and if you keep it ſeyen years twill come to no damage, but on the 


_ contrary be much better for your purpoſe. Should it happen that 


you might have old igold-ſ1ze that 1s skinny, and. yellow and brown 
Oaker in the ſame condition, -grind them, ſhut them up in a clean 
Canyas-bag; preſs it between your Screw as your Primer was, un- 
til you have made a ſeparation, and parted the good and ſerviceable 
from the bad and infigmificant ; a Gallipot is a fit receptacle for the 
firſt, and the dunghil for the latter. This fort of Gold-ſize 1s ready 
to ſerye your preſent and more urgent neceſlities ; 1f you defire to 
have a piece extraordinary, I adviſe you to prime it thinly over 
once more, allowing * it four or five days to drie, if your -bufineſs 


will permit, if not, inſtead thereof Lacker oyer your work in the 
Sun 
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Sun, or ſome ſuch moderate heat, and then tis rightly prepared for 
the reception of the Gold-11ze. 


How to mi, and lay on Gold-ſize. 


Take of the beſt Gold-fize, and of fat Oyl, an equal quantity, 
et no more than. your piece requires. Mix and incorporate them 
well together by the means of your Stone and Muller, and put 
them into a pot ; procure a clean Bruſh that has been formerly 
-uſed, and with it dipt in the Size paſs over all the piece very thin- 
ly, jobbing and ſ{triking the point of the pencil into the hollow 
' places of the carved work, that no place, creek, or corner of your 
work may eſcape the ſalutation ; for every part of your Frame or 
' thing that hath nor been partaker of the Gold-fize, or touched with 
it, is not in a condition to embrace or receive your Leaf-gold ; ſo 


that if care in this be wanting, your work, when it comes to be 


guilt, will be full of faults, and look ſcuryily. Having thus - done, 
remove it to a convenient place for twenty four hours, free and ſe- 
cure from duſt ; the longer it ſtands, the better gloſs your Gold or 
Silyer will be adorned with, proyided that it be tacky and clammy 
enough to hold your metals. Now to diſtinguiſh the true exact 
time when the Gold-ſize is fit to be guilded, breath on it; if your 
breath covers it over like a miſt, tis evident that you may lay on 
your Gold; or otherwile, preſs your finger upon it ſomewhat hard- 
ly ; and if you percetve tis ſo drie, that it will neither diſcolour or 
ſtick to your finger, but 1s in ſome meaſiire clammy, tacky, and 
unwilling to part with it, conclude tis in a good condition : ſhould 
you attempt to guild before the Size is drie 'cnough,. that moiſture 
will drown and deprive your Gold of that gloſs and luſtre which it 
would acquire if skilfully performed ; on the contrary, if the Size 
is over-drie, you are come too late, you have loſt the opportunity, 
for it will not accept of the. Gold. The firſt miſcarriage of being 
too moiſt, is reified by ſuffering it to ſtand one day longer to drie ; 
the latter, which 1s ſo drie and ftout, that 1t will not receiye it, 
anuſt be confined to a damp cellar for a night, and then without 
queſtion twill willingly accept of the golden Bribe. 


Of laying on the Golcy and the Tools required for the buſineſs. 


You are defired in the firſt place to furniſh your ſelf with a 
Cuſhion made of Leather ſtufft very even with Tow, and ſtrained 
on a board Io inches one way, and 14 the other. On this you are 
to cut the gold and filyver with a thin, broad, ſharp , and ſmooth- 
edged knife : To theſe, three or four Pencils of finer hair than ordi- 
nary ; ſome are of Swans-quills, and fold fingly for 6d. the Artiſts 
uſe alſo the end of a Squirrels tail fpread abroad, and faftened *to a 
flat pencil-ſtick, which 1s broad at one end, and fplit, juſt like an 
houſe-painter's Graining-tool, but leſs ; it ſerves for taking up and 
laying on whole Leaves at a time, and is by them called a Pallet : 


Cotton 1s alſo requiſite, and ſome uſe nothing elſe. The Guilders 
EI com- 
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commonly. border their Cuſhion at one end, and four or fiye inches 

down each fide, with a {trip of parchment two inches high, intend- 

ing by this fence and bulwark to preſerve their Gold from the af- 

faults of Wind, and Air, which if moyed neyer fo gently, carries 

away this light body, which willingly complies with its uncertain 

" motions. Experienced Artiſts frequently ſhake a whole book of 
Gold into this,end of their Cuſhion at one time, and with their 

knife fingle out. the Leaves carefully, and either ſpread them whole 

on their work, or diyide and cut 'em, as the bigneſs' of the place 

requires: but I would not adyiſe young beginners to preſume ſo 

far, as to operate this way, but venture upon a leaf or two at once, 

cutting it as aboye dire&ted. Next, handle your Pencil or Cotton, 

breathing on it, with which touch and take up the gold ; lay it on 

the place you defigned it for, prefling it cloſe with the ſaid Pencil 

or Cotton. Thus proceed, until the whole be finiſhed and ovyer- 

laid; then cut ſome leayes into {mall pieces, which may cover ſe- 

veral parts of the Frame that haye eſcaped guilding. Having laid 
it aide for a day, call for a large fine hogs-hair-bruſh ; with this 
Jobb and beat over the work gently, that the gold may be prefled 
cloſe, and compelled to retire into all the uneyen, hollow parts of 
the Carving: Afterwards bruſh all: the Leaf-gold into a ſheet of 
paper for fale. Laſtly, with fine ſoft, Shammy leather , as it were 
poliſh, and paſs it oyer. Theſe Rules being ſtrictly obſerved, your 
undertaking will be artificially concluded; 'twill appear with a 
dazlingand unuſual luſtre, and its beauty will be ſo durable, ſo well 
fortified againſt the injuries of wind and weather , that the at- 
tempts of many Ages will not be able ta-deface it. 


To Lacker in Ol, ſuch things as are to be expoſed to the Weather. 


_...InthisT requeſt you to obſerve the very method preſcribed be- 

fore: for guilding, with this difference, That your Primer be more 
white than the laſt, which is efte&ed by mixing a little White-lead, 
that has been grinded a long time, amongſt the former Gold-fize; 
farther conſidering, that your Silver-fize ought not to be ſo drie as 
that of Gold, when the leaves are to be laid on. Theſe two re- 
marks being rightly obſerved, go on witt your deſign in every par:- 
ticular as aforeſaid, and you cannot poſlibly miſcarry. 


To prepare and guild Carved _—_ in Oyl, that are not to be expoſed 
ABYOAR, 

Provide a pipkin, in it warm ſome Size pretty hot ; bruiſe with 
your hand, and put in as much Whiting as will only make it of the 
{ame white colour. Size oyer your Frame once with it, then add 
more Whiting, until tis of a reaſonable confiſtence and thickneſs : 
With this lay it over three or four times, as you find it deſeryes, 
granting it tune to drie ſufficiently between every turn. Now take 
a fine Fiſh-skin or Dutch-ruſhes, and ſmooth your Frame with 

'em; 
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'em ; when ſo done, you may with a rag; or finger dipt in water; 
ſmooth, or, which is the ſame thing in other words, water-plain it 
to your mind ; let it drie. After this , with a {mall quantity of 
ſtrong Size, Cold-clear it ; which 1s a term and name Artiſts make 
uſe of in this caſe to expreſs themſelves by, but 18 no more then if 
T had ſaid in ſhort, Size it over : when this 1s dried , Lacker- over 
your piece by a gentle heat. two ſeyeral tunes. To conclude, lay 
on your Gold-fize, and perform eyery thing required 1n the forego- 
ing inſtrutions, Y. 
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CHAP. XIX: 
To overlay Wood with burniſhi Gold and Silver. 


[N order to this work Parchment-fize muſt be provided, which is 
made thus. Take two pounds of the cuttings .or ſhavings of 
clean Parchment ; the Scriveners yend it for 3d. the pound : waſh 
and put it into a gallon of fair water, boil it to a Jelly, then ſtrain, 
and ſuffer 1t to cool, and you will find it a ſtrong Size. This may 
be uſed in white Japan alſo, inſtead of Iing-glaſs-11ze. When you 
intend to imploy any part of it about the buſineſs in hand, put a 
proportionable quantity into an earthen pipkin, make it very hot, 
remove it then from the fire, and ſcrape. into. it as much Whiting 
as may only colour it ; mingle., and incorporate them well toge- 
ther with a clean Bruſh With this -whiten your Frame, jobbing 
and ſtriking your Bruſh againſt it, that the Whiting may enter in- 
to every private corner and hollowneſs of its caryed work ; give it 
reſt and leiſure to dry. Melt Size again, and put in as much Whi- 
ting now as will render it in ſome degree thick ; with it whiten 
over your Frame ſeyen or eight times, or as you think beſt, ſtrik- 
ing your pencil as aforeſaid ; never forgetting this catition , to 
grant a through-drying time between.every turn.by the fire or Sun : 
but after the laſt, before tis quite dry, dip a clean bruſh in water, 
wet and ſmooth it over gently, and ruſh it ſnooth when dry if you 
find it neceſſary. In the next place, with an inſtrument called a 
Gouge, no broader than a ſtraw, open the veins of the Caryed 
work, which your Whiting has choakt and ſtopt up. Laſtly, pro- 
cure a fine rag wetted, with which and your finger gently with care 
ſmooth and water-plain it all oyer ; and when tis dry, tis in a ca- 
pacity to receiye your gold-ſize; of which in the following Parg- 
graph. 
Of Gold and Silver-ſize for Burniſbing. 


Gold-fize is the chief ingredient that is concerned in this ſort of 
guilding, and tis a difficult task to find the true quantity of cach 
diſtin thing that is required to make up the compoſition ; and the 

rea- 
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reaſon of it is this; becauſe you are compelled to vary and -altet the 
roportions, as.each ſeaſon changes its qualities 'of moiſture and 
dryth ; for the Summer demands a ſtronger Size than the: Winter; 
The moſt experienced are uncertain, 'when' they-make the Size , 
whether 'twill anſwer their intentions; and ſuffer them to'burniſh 
on it ;' therefore to know infallibly' how 'twill- endure, 'they lay 
ſome of it on the corner of a'Frame, and'eover /it with: Gold or S11- 
ver; now if it does'not burnifh well; bur is rough; and inclined to 
ſcratch ; add more greaſe or oyl, yet avoid too large' & quantity. 
And ſeeing tis no cafie matter to hit right, and nick the due re- 
quired mixture, I ſhall lay down ſeyeral ways to make it, which I 
have not only experienced my {e1f, but are now pra&tiſed by ſome 
of the chief Profeſſors of it in E.ondon. ' '- 


3" The be## may to' make Silverifize 
Get in readineſs fine Tobacco-pipe-clay , grind it. yery ſmall; if 
you pleaſe, mix as'thuch Farbick as" X rf turn 1t.of a light afh- 
colour; add to'theft a fmall bit of candle-greafe, grind 'em toge- 
ther extraordimarily*fine, granting- a mixture of fize aud water ; 


then try it as before directed. 
The | bef# Gold-(ize now in uſe. 


Take of the heft Engliſh and French Armoniack an equal quan- 
tity, grind them very finely on 'a Marble with water, then ſcrape 
into it a little candle-greafe , incorporate and grind all well toge- 
ther. Again, mix a fmall quantity of parchment-fize with a dou- 
ble proportion of water, and tis all cancluded. 

Another Size for Silver. 

Provide fine Tobacco-pipe-clay, grind a little black lead with it, 
caſt in ſome Caſtile-foap, grind all of them together , mixing them 
with a weak Size, as we taught you in the laft accaunt of making 
Silver-fize. ” £ | 

; A Size for Gold 6r Sitoty. 

Take two drams of Sallet-oyl, .one dram of white, wax, put 'em 
into a clean gallipot, only diffolye them on the fire; to theſe, two 
drams of black Lead, and near a pound of Bole Armoniack, grind 
all very finely together, mixing with them alſo. fize and water. Re- 
member that I defire you never to grind more gold or ilyer-fize, 
than will ſerye your preſent neceſſities; if you tranſgreſs, and ima- 
gin 'twill be uſcful another time, belieye me you'l, be deceived 
when you coms to make tryal : more ample and full dire&tions ex- 
perience will dictate to you ; what follows, may bc advantageous 
and inſtructive in the preparation of your work. In order to gotd- 
fize it, If the ſubject you are to work on be a carved Frame, and 
you propoſe guilding it, take yellow Oaker, grind it finely with 
water, add a little weak S1ze to.bind it ; when warm'd, colour oyer 
your Frame, pals by no part of it, permit it to dry leiſurely. 

| | To 
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To Goldsſize your Frame. 

Employ either of the former Gold-fizes, yet I am rather melined 
to the firſt; melt it, 1o that 1t be only blood-warm, ſtir it well 
with a fine bruſh ; as for 1ts condition, let 1t be ſomewhat thin, 
With this, fize oyer the Frame twice , but touch: not the hollow 
places or deepelt parts of the Carving; where you: cannot conye- 
niently lay your Gold, for the yellow colour firſt laxd on 15 nearer 
in colour to the gold, ſo that if in guilding you mitsany, the fault 
will not ſo ſoon be diſcovered. Allow ir a drying ſpace of four or 
five hours, and try if the gold will burniſh- on it : if nbt; alter your 
gold-f1ze, and do. it oyer again, and when'dry, thus cover 1t with, 


To lay on Gold for Burniſhing 


Having ſet your Frame on an Haſel, or fixt it wm ſome other 
place, in an upright poſture that the water may ran off, and not 
ſettle in any of the hollownefles, lay ſome leaves of Gold on your 
Cuſhion, which you are to hold in your left hand, with the Pallet 
and Pencil : alſo tis convement to. have a bafon of water at your 
feet ; as likewiſe dry Whiting, to-rub your knife with ſome times, 
that the gold may not cling to-1t.. Allthefe being adyantageoully 
placed, and in readineſs, advance forward, and atter this manner 
fet upon the work. Produce then a Swans-quilpenci}, or a larger 
tool of Camels-hair if the work require it : this being dipt in ' wa- 
ter, wet 1o nuch of your Frame as wilt take up three or four 
leaves, beginning at the lower end, aſcending and guilding up- 
wards, laying on- whole leaves, or half, as your work calls for 
them, for your own intereſt contriving how you may beſtow 'em 
without waſte, which 1s the principal concernment a Guilder 
ought to be vigilant and circumfpe&t m; and that darling-metal, 
which we foolith Mortals covet, nay almoſt adore, 1s certainly too 
pretious to be laviſhly conſumed, and unprofitably puff'd away, 
Then wet ſuch another part of your work, and lay on your gold, 
with your Pencil or Cotton preſſing it gently and cloſe. By theſe 
regular fteps and motions having guilded the two upright ſides of 
your Frame, turrit, and proceed to operate after the ſame man- 
ner by the remaining upper and under part. If your work be ſuffi- 
ciently moiſt, you'l perceive how lovingly the gold wHl embrace it, 
hugging and clinging to it, like thoſe inſeparable friends, Tron and 
the LLoadſtone. FT enjoyn you, after the gmilding of one fide with 
whole, or half leaves, or large pieces, as your work requires, to 
make a ſtri& enquiry, and review thoſe many little ſpots and pla- 
ces, which , like ſo many Errata, have eſcaped the Pencil, and 
may thus be regulated : Cut fome leaves of gold mto finall pieces, 
and with a ſmaller pencil than before wet the unguilded parts, and 
take up bits of gold proportion'd to the places that ſtand in need of 
it; this laſt performance we call, Faulting. All theſe things be- 
ing done, let it ſtand till to morrow that tune, and no longer, tor 
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if you tranſgrels, eſpecially in the Summer, you'l find it will not 
burniſh kindly, or recompenſe your trouble by giving you ample 
ſatisfaction. 

| To Burniſh your Work. 

A dog's tooth was formerly lookt upon as the fitteſt inſtrument 
for this buſineſs ; but of late Aggats and Pebbles are more highly 
eſteemed, being tormed.into the ſame ſhapes, for they, not only 
have a fine. grain;and greet, which conduces to, and heightens the 
luſtre of the.gold, but befides it makes a quicker diſpatch, for by 
theſe means thoſe narrow tedious ftroaks are prevented in this bur- 
niſhing, and 1s performed with greater expedition. Theſe Pebbies 
are each yalued at ys. I do. therefore prefer and recommend 'em 
before dogs-teeth. Having burniſht ſo much of your work as vou 
defign, leave the ground of your Carving untoucht, and ſome 0- 
ther parts as you think beſt, which being rough in reſpect of the 
other, ſets off and beautifies the burniſhing: that which is not 
burniſht, muſt be matted or ſecured with Size, Seed-Lac-varniſh, 
or Lacker, if you defire it deep-colourd ; and pray confine it to 
this part only, let not your unſteddy hand wander or tranſgrels its 
bounds, and upon no account approach the burniſhing. Then the 
work muſt be ſet off or repofled with Lacker, mixt in a gallipot 
with: Dragons-blood and Saffron, or a colour called, Ornator ; into 
whach a fine pencil being dipt, with it touch the hollownefles of 
your Carving, the hollow yeins of the leaves and foldage, if you 
 1magin tis not deep enough, make it ſo by a repetition ; ſome I 
know uſe Vermilion in-Size,-bur I declare I am not reconciled to 
it, for tis not 10 pleaſant and agreeable-to the cyc. . 


To lay on Silver-ſize, 


Take Silyer-f1ze that's newly ground and mixt with weak Size; 
warm it as your Gold-i1ze ' was, and with a clean pencil, of a big- 
neſs ſuitable to the work, 11ze oyer the ſame once or twice. Let it 
drie, and if your Silyer will burniſh on it, tis ſufficient ; but on 
the contrary, if it will not, we adviſe you to an alteration. Next, 
wet your work, lay on your Leaf-filyer after the method for Gold 
directly, without any alteration, and burniſh it all over. 


Now before we part with this ſubje&, I ſhall in brief lay down 
a few Rules to be obleryed by all Practitioners. And 

I. Let your Parchment-fize be ſomewhat ſtrong, and keep it no 
conſiderable time by you ; for twill not then be ſerviceable. 

2, Grind no more Gold or Silyer-fize, than what may ſupply 
your preſent neceſſities. 

3. Preſerve your work clean and free from duſt , before and af- 
ter tis gold-fized, and guilded, otherwiſe twill be full of ſcratches 
in burniſhing. ; 

Laſtly, never attempt to whiten, gold-ſize, or burniſh it, in the 
time of a hard froſt ; for your Whiting will be apt to peel off, the 
| Gold 
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Gold and Silver-f1ze will freez in laying on, not to lay any thing 
of other misfortunes that attend the unſeaſonable operation: 
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CHAP. XX. 


To make good Paſte, fit to mould or raiſe Carved work ot 
| Frames for Guilding. | 


I Acknowledge this to be utterly uſeleſs, on ſuppoſition thoſe 
| 2 perſons who want Frames lived at London, or had any conye- 
nient commerce with, and conveyance from, that City; becauſe 
Carved work is there done very cheap and well: but I conſult the 
wants of thoſe who cannot be ſupplied from thence, or any other 
place where Artiſts refide, who may afford 'em at reaſonable rates. 
In this ſtrait and exigency , therefore carve your Frames_ your 
ſelf, after this method. If you underſtand Modelllng, or defire to 
make Models on which your Moulds ſhall be caſt; take good, 
tough, well tempered Clay, and with your tools model and work 
out any ſort of cn which you fancie : lay it afide to drie in 
the ſhade, for either fire or Sun will crack it. When tis firmly dry 
and hard, and you intend to caſt the Moulds on the Models, oyl 
your models over with Linſeed oyl; work the paſte. briskly be- 
tween your hands, clap it on, and preſs it down cloſe every where, 
that it may be a perfe& mould in eyery part; and tis. no ſooner 
dried, than finiſhed. 
| To make Paſte: 

Steep as much glew in water as will ſerve you at preſent, ther 
boll it 1n the ſaid liquor ; make it ſtronger than any fize, yet ſome- 
thing weaker than common melted glew : bruiſe and mix whiting 
very well with it, until tis as thick and conſiſtent as paſte or dough: 
knead it yery ſtifly, wrapping it up in a double cloath , in which 
it may lie and receive ſome heat from the fire ; if you permit it to 
lie in the cold and harden, twill render it unſerviceable. 


To make s Mould of any Carved Frame , thereby. t6 imitate 'it ih Piſte. 


Take a piece of paſte more or leſs according to the length or 
largeneſs of the leayes and flowers you take off; 'twould be idle 
and fruitleſs to take off the whole length, for you'l find one bunch 
of flowers, perhaps fix or eight times in one fide of a frame ; ſo that 
one mould may ſerve all of that ſort, provided they are artificially 
united and joined together. Work then the' paſte between your 
hands, clap it on that part of the frame which you defign to take 
a mould off; let there be paſte enough, that the back of the inould 
may be flat and eyen. While the mould is warm take it from the 
frame, and at the ſame inſtant with a weak glew fix it to a board 
that 1s larger than it ſelf. Thus may you take off any other ſinall 
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fort of Carving, not only from the infide and edge, but any part of 
your frame, glewing all your moulds on little boards, and giying 
them leiſure to drie and harden. 


Of placing Paſte or Carved work on Frames. 


Every Joyner can make frames for this purpoſe, which ſome- 
times are very plain mouldings, either half round, ojee or flat ; for 
there may be ſome littk hollownefſs and ojee, or what elſe you 

eaſe, allowed of, on the fides: of the paſte-work. When your 

-ames, paſte, and moulds are ready, oyt the moulds very well with 
Linſeed-oyl, ſtriking the bruſh into every little corner, for this 
events the moulds ſticking to the paſte. Thenuſe as much warm *' 

ſte as will fill vp the monld, work it again between your hands; 
and whilſt it is thous warm, and in good remper, pur it intro the 
mould, prefling all parts with yout thumbs ; next, with a knife 
cut off the ſuperfluous pafteeven with the rop of the mould': turn 
out your newly faſhion'd caryed work on yout hand, and before it 


| cools glew it, and the place tis defign'd for, with thin glew-:; clap 


it onyour work in the very place'you.intend'it ſhalt always abide, 
preſſing it getitly.. , Then'oyl your mould again; 'work your paſte, 


t and place it as before : this muſt be repeated, until the whole 
be accompliſhed, and. the frame is'to your content filled with 


 carying. Grant it four or five days to dry 1n, after which time 


you may ſafely whiten it. On thele forts of frames you may guild 
in oyl, or burniſh, bur ts the latter it is chiefly accommodated. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of LackeRinG: |: 


Ackers are compoſed ſeyeral ways, and differ as yariauſly in. 
' S their value and goodneſs, which admits of degrees,” according 
to the method:and materials out of which they. are produced ; yet 
they haye common to.them all in which they univerſally agree, the 
famous ingredients, Spirit of Wine, and'Seed or Lac-fhell-yarnith ; 
but their Colour and TinQure for all this differ extreamly. Some 
boil their Lacker, whilft others (who. are more in the tight) are 
not beholding either to Fire or Sun. They who through igno- 
ratice diffolve it by fizz, are in the firft place to be excaſed; as alfo 
when they cannot riſe to the price of good Spirits, ſtrong enough 
to diffolye the Seed or Shell-lacc without fire ; but becanſe ſome 
may be willing to fave charges, and others deſire indifferent Lacker 


only, take along with you directions for them both. 
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To make toimmon Lacker. FN aps 
Take one quart of Spirit, put it into a to bored of Shell- 

Lacc eight ounces, beaten ſmall enough'to enter: the bottle : ſhake 
'em well together ; having ſtood till quite diflolyed, {train i it, and 
reduce to powder a 1mall quantity of Sanguis Draeonis, which with 
a little Turmerick tied up in a rag put Into it, grant 1t 4 days *CON- 
tinuance in that poſture, at your lerfare hours ſhaking it. You 1 may 
alter the colour, heighten or abare it, by adding or diminith? ing the 
quantity of the two latter ingredients. : | 


Another ſort of Licker. = | Fo W 


Uſe the ſame quantity of Spirit of' Wine ahi: Shell. Lace as bes 
fore ; when difſolved, ſtrain it ; bot; to/give It'a tinfure; inftead 
of common Dragons-blood and Turmexck; ehploy a very little 
Sanguis Draconis in drops, and Saffton'drie;” which brujfe, and 
cloath with a piece of linnen, and manage A +71 other, 'by ey 
ting it into the yeflel. 'If you defire the'T ker of a hy 1- 
more copperiſh colour, add more Sanguis : e het on, 
Theſe being ſhakt well, keep cloſe __ for your eFe-penny 


To make ey bef fort of Lacker now aid by the Guifders, 


Some uſe Shell-lacc-yarniſh only for this [Acker ery "butt Seed þ acc 19 
4 


much better, the compoſition of which you 'are taught in the '8th 
page. Take therefore of this ſeed-lace-yarniſh $a! quantity '2 arifive- 
rable to the Lacker, which -give a tinfture £0: [Wfblen this thin nicr 
Take'the colour called Ornator, grownd and reduced to 'a'" ery tine 
dry powder; mix'it and ſome of the 'yarniſh ins 'oaWipot,” 1f:and 
diflolye it over a gentle fire ; after this: confine Wh'to a viel *EIOſel 
ly ſtopt. Take likewiſc three or four otinces of Gattibogitin + 
I would have bruiſed, diflolved on the fire, and keyrilin a VR as th 
other. To a quart of this varniſh, if you olcaſe,! tWo permiworth ie 
Saffron dried and bruiſed may be added ; to theſe, five or fix ſpoon- 
fuls of the Ornator, and a double portion of Gambogium-yarnith : 
being ſhaked well together, try it of alittle bit of filyer, or a ſmall 
frame ; if it appears too yellow, afford. more from your Ornator, 
but if too red, from your Gambogium' vial: by theſe contrivances 
you may continue the mixture until you arriye at the true golden 
colour, which is _ only encellencs WE deſign and arm Web!” ; 


To mnke a Latter tha mi be of aiou Pire by Sur 


To a quart of the aforeſaid Tacker- allow L penniworth of Ve- 
nice Turpentine ; mix and incorporate them very well. With this 


you may lacker any thing in the open Arr, and atthough it may 
| look 
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look dull and miſty immediately after every lackering, that fright, 
that ſeeming diſcouragement, will quickly vaniſh ; that thin clou- 
dy vapour, will be diflipated by its ſudden, and piercing luſtre. 


To lacker Ol, Size, oy Burniſht Silver. 


Let your Frame or work be warmed before you lacker it, .and 
when Ws of your Lacker is poured into a large Gallipot,, with a 
fine large Bruſh, that does not drop any of its hairs, made of Hogs 
or Camels-hair, be quick and paſs oyer the piece, carefully contriy- 
ing to miſs no part, or to repaſs another that has been already lac- 
kered ; but ina manner obſerye the ſame rules here, that are given 
for Japan, yet with theſe exceptions in lackering Carved work ; 
for then you muſt be quick, and ſtrike or jobb your bruſh, thereby 
to cover the deep parts alſo ; Be ſure to lay it thin and even, and 
preſently warm. it by the fire whilſt it looks bright, for by theſe 
means you may lacker it again in a quarter of an hour, warming it 
before and after the operation. If two or three varniſhings will 
not produce a colour deep enough, oblige it with a fourth ; bur re- 
member, if you ſhould careleſly do it too deep, alk affiftance will be 
infigaificant, and no remedy whatſoeyer will ayail you. 


To make Lackering ſbew like Burniſor Gold. 


If you are careful and neat in burniſhing” your filver, and have 

ced your Lacker with a true_gold-colour, have with an even 
Fond land it. no.thicker in one, place than another-;--then Matt and 
Repofle it, as you do burniſht gold; and'unleſs narrowly ſurveyed, 
twill put a fallacy upon and deceive curious, diſcerning eyes. Mat- 
ting 4s only the ground-work of your Carving altered, or yarniſh- 
ing it deeper and more dull than the other part of the Frame : Re- 
offing. is done with Lacker and Ornator, (which latter the Drug- 
ers {ell at 4d the ounce,) with theſe mixt, touch and deepen all 
the hollow deep | Exc and veins of your work ; for it adorns and 
ſts it off admirably well, by ite colour and reflection. 


| 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Guilding Metal. 


Acquainted you before with a controyerſy betwcen the Guil- 
ders, concerning the Terms of Art, who denied the name of 
Guilding to that of Wood, and confined it to Metals only : upon 
which account we promiſed you to treat of the latter too, and there- 
by comprehend-both ; although tis no queſtion but one laies as juſt 
a claim to that title as the other. They are certainly fine inven- 
tions, that ſerye to pleaſe us with the ſhadow , when the ſubſtance 
can- 


© The Art of Guilding, Lackering, Ge. = = Of 
cari't be purchaſed. Weare all ofus great adinirers of Gold, and 
'by conſequence muſt be enamoured with Guilding, which 1s ſo 
nearly related to it. For Guilding 1s Gold in Mimature,with which 
as with a golden Ray, we beautify arid adorn our viler Metals. Tts 
preparation therefore muſt firſt be diſcoyered, before we can pro- 
ceed to the uſe and performance: | 
4; To prepare Gold. | 
---: Take Leaf, .ot fine Ducket-gold, which is more excellent for this 
uſe, of either what quantity you pleaſe ; but be ſure that the 
Ducket be beaten very thin : put the gold, and as much quick-fil- 
ver as will juſt cover it, into a gallipot. Let them ſtand half an 
Hour; preſently after the mixture ſtirring them with a ſtick. This 
time being expired, ſtrain 'em through'a piece 'of leather, {queez- 
ing with your hand, tl you have brought ont as much quick-filyer 
as will be forc't through by all your induftry. Now that which 
remains in the leather looks more hke filver than gold, yet tis 
that, and that alone which muſt be employed in the ſucceeding 
opetation © | Santa cn 
To guild Silver, Copper, Braſs, or Princes-metal. 
Whatſoever. you defign for guilding, ſhould be firſt well ſcrubbed 
with a Wier-bruſh, ſold by the Tron-mongers. Wet the piece with 
water or beer, and continue ſcrubbing and wetting it, until all filth 
andAirtineſs be fetcht off, that the two metals inay more cloſely 
hug -and embrace each other. This being cleans'd, make ready 


quick-filver, by mixing it with a very ſmall quantity of Aqua for- _ 


tis in a vial, which ſhould always ſtand by you ; three or four 
drops only of Aqua fortis, is ſufficient I aflure you for an ounce of 
quick-filyer. With this quicken your work, that is, with your 
finger or a fine rag rub-this mixture on your metal, till tis all oyer- 
filyered or toucht with the faid quick-filver. This done, call for 
your gold formerly prepared, and with an iron-tool or little knife 
fit for the purpoſe, ſpread or oyerlay the whole work, being care- 


ful ts miſs no part, under the penalty of doing that place over 


again, after you have given it an heat over a fire , which you 
- muſt do when the gold is laid, to coinpel the Mercury or quick- 
filver to evaporate and flic away, leaving the gold fixed and adher- 
ing cloſe to the piece: But before you give it a through heat, let 
It ; Yies two or three little heats, that you may with a hair-brufh, 
like that of a comb, dab and fpread your gold, which by the little 
warmth you gave it, makes the quickfilver alſo more ready to 
ſpread. After theſe two or three y1ifits made to the fire, give it the 
thorough-heat at firſt mentioned : then take it from the fire, and 
with a ſcrub-bruſh, that has never been toucht with quickfilver, 
clean 1t, as you did in the beginning. Now, it you perceive any 
{pot of quickfilver untoucht, you muſt lay your gold upon it again: 
when tis cleaned with the ſcratch-bruſh, you may after this man- 
ner heighten its colour, if you think conyenient. 

5 Take 
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Take of Salt, Argal, and Brimſtone, an equal quantity ; mis 
them witlras much fair water as. will cover the thing when put 1n- 
to it ; boil them over the fire, and having tied your guilded work 
to a ſtring, put 1t into the boiling liquor for a little ſpace, looking 
on it every minute, and when it has acquired a colour that pleaſes 
you, dip it in cold water, and the whole is finiſhed. But till if 
you would have the work more rich and laſting, you may again 
quicken it with quickfilyer and/aqua fortis, and guild it over again 
after the former methad, and repeat it ſo often, if you pleaſe, till 
your gold hes as thick as your nail upon the metal. 


Another way to guild Silver, Braſs, or Princes-meral. 


Firſt, bruſh oyer your filyer with Aqua fortis, then quicken your 
work with Mercury as before taught.. Let your £ be beaten 
thin, and put into a Crucible, with juſt ſo mych quickfilver as will 
cover it, and let it ftanditill it begin to blubber : then' ſtrain it 
through a piece of leather as before, and. the quickfilver will go 
through and leaye your gold,:but diſcoloured, as hath been GGid:; 
then lay it on with an iron-tool, and in every thing do as you were 
_ taught in the other guilding,:\. . a | 


Another way to heal, of beighren, the Colear of your Gold. 


Take Sal Armoniack, Salt-petre , Sandiver, Verdigreece, white 
and green Vitriol, grind them with white-wine vinegar, whichlay 
all oyer your work; then lay it on a gh ;piell ys it a {mall heat that 
may make it {inoak, and-theu-4ake it off and quench it ia urine. 


To take off Gold from any guilt Plate withowt the damage of one, or loſs of * 
#he other. | 


Put as much Sal Armoniack, finely beaten, into Aqua tortis, . as 
will make it thick like a Paſte ; ſpread your Plate all over with it, 
ut ir into the fire, giye it a thorough heat, neal it, or make it red 
hot ; then quench it in fair water, and with a ſcrvb-bruſh ſergech 
and ſcrub the Plate very well, Which will fetch off all the gold into 
the water. After a little tune ſtanding quietly, pour off your wa- 
ter, and the gold will be to your fatisfaQtion found at the bottom : 
ifall the gold be not come off, do the ſame again. As for cleanſing 
this plate, or any other, which we call, Boiling of filyer, firſt, make 
your plate red hot, let it ſtand till tis cold; then mix Argal and 
Salt with water, when 1t boils , put an your plate, keeping it. there 
for a quarter ofan hour : take 1t out, and when waſhed and rinſed 
in fair water, youl perceive by its beauty that tis ſufficiently 

changed. 

To Silver-over Braſs or Copper, as the Clockmakers do their Dial-plares. 


Having Leaf or burnt-falver in readineſs, put It into as much 
Agua fortis as will cover it ; after an hours ſtanding pour off the 


Aqua fortis as clean as may be from the filyer; waſh the filver 
| | three 


The Art of Guilding, Lackeren, &c, 6 
three or four times with water, let it dry, and theh init it with 
one part of fine Argal to three of filyer, with a little fair water. 
When you make uſe of it, rub it on the work with a cork, until ti; 
all ilvered, and lie ,as fair as you could wiſh, Next, dry it well 
with a linnen cloth, and having made it watm, waſh it over three 
bf four times with the beſt white yatniſh, ſpoken of in this book, 
and it will not fail-to ſecure. it, from Tarniſhing, and other injuries: 


To guild I on, BY af 207 Steel, with Leaf-gold or Silver; 
23 03- Vi 9 


It you are to guild Braſs ori.gld Jron, you, muſt cleanſe ir very 
well with a Scratch-bruſli,. hefoxe-you hatch 'or gitild on it ; but 
for new Iron or Steel; after: yay have filed. it yery ſmooth, take 
a hatchingrknite ,(whych::is onlyca knife with a ſhort blade and 
lorig handle,) and hatch yourwank all over neatly ; thei give it ar 
heat, whullt it looks blew,onre gharcoal: fire,” from whence take it 
and lay on your:gol&pr flverrand with a Gngiine-Rone burvith it 
down a little ; then-giye < $a heat arid/burniſh it all over. 
Thus may you FORENTECArOR PH 
times if you pleaſe, ft opbferringts give iti thie-dGame heat before 
and after you lay on your gold or filyer, and burniſh it. This leaf: 
gold and filyer 1s much thicker than the other, and four times as 


dear. 


To refine Silver. 


Take Silver, be it never ſo coarſe, and melt it in a melting-pot, 
then caſt 1t into water, to make it hollow ; after tis cold take it 
out and dry it, mixing one 6unce of Salt-petre to a penni-weight of 
Antimony, ({o proportionably greater quantities, if you have occa- 
fion.) Theſe with your Silyer confine again to a melting-pot, co- 
vering that with another, very cloſely luting them together with 
loam, made of clay and horſe-dung. The 'two pots being thus ce- 
mented, put 'em into the fire, and give. them a very ſtrong heat, 
after which remove them to a cooling place. Break the pot when 
cold, and youl perceive-the filver fine at the bottom, but the 
ſcorio and drofs on the upper part like a cinder. Copper may bc 
ſeparated from Gold after the {ame manner, 


To ſeparate Gold and Silver, when incorporated, with Aqua fortis. 


Take as mich Aqua fortis duplex, as will ſomething more thati 
cover your metal, in a ſtrong yial or parting-glaſs. Put it on 
ſand over a gentle fire at firſt, with the glaſs open and unſtopt ; 
for if tis cloſed twill break in pieces, as may alſo a fierce fire at the 
beginning : by degrees therefore increaſe its heat, till you make 
the Aqua fortis fimper and boil ; continue ſo doing, till your me- 
tal be diffolved. This done, pour the Aqua fortis gently into wa- 
ter ; the filver will iny:ifibly go along with it, but the gold remain 
at the bottom of the glaſs; which gold, when well waſhed with 

D 2 water, 
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68 The.Art of Guilding, Lackering, &e. 
water, you may melt down, or preſerve for guilding metals, by 
mixing it with quickfilyer, and ſtraining the latter through lea 
ther, as you-were inſtructed by Leaf and Ducket+tgold: fo 
Now torreduce-the' filver into'' its former body which appears 
tobe a water, andſo would remain*many years, unlefs'iYon take 
this method for its alteration ; pour the ſaid water/(wherein'your 
filver is floating like unndiſcernable Atoms) int6%a' copper: veflel if 
in any other, put in .copper-plates.;. and..immediately all the fil- 
ver will repair to the copper, like an army to their poſts at beat 
of drum,” {6 that'in'twoar threb Hours 416 [vue (nat parcel of 
filver, which hath been*ſeparzte@Ifo: Pats more ifinimierible 
than the Turks army will b#hik Oawpaphc)lyoir find ll Hanging 
and clinging ioiloyingly t6ithe 60ppe?, dnd#8 oth to! piirrias: we 
from-our Miſtrefies, tho'they'reHAbmmetimes!totoiinconftant: tows 
than the filver/is'to the eopper;/A6r mother! nicral ! cah fempe it 
to ithe ſame! (compliance. © [The Amer dolgarherad you may 
uſe for filveriigianynmerat} doing>With 4F29!49 here? taught of 
the gold;  ortinfttad dFlafoor burntdlyeridifiolyed in Aqua for- 
ris/-as was beforoſhidin Clocknuterpfilydhifigotsoly voy ff 
Left 1 Mimud bas nov it 10 blog 1moy no yl wo oft y fo 
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Direftions in Painting MEZZOTINTO-Painry 
6n Glaſi; or without it. 
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Tm moſt ingenious way of Painting juſtly claims applauſe and 
admiration, if skill and dexterity are called to the perfor- 
mance: Where theſe two. combine, beauty and perfection miſt 
dance attendance. Tis a pleaſant, infituating Art ; which, under 


a pretty diſguiſe betrays us into a miſtake : We: think a piece of 


Limning lies before us, bur more ſtri& enquiries will evince, that 
tis Mezzo-tinto at the bottomz Who can be diſpleaſed to be ſo 
innocently deluded, and enamoured at the ſame time ? Tis female 


policy at once to raviſh and deceive the eyes; ahd we not only ca-_ 


reſs the cheat, but are in loye with the impoſtor too. This inan- 
ner of Painting is lookt upon to be the Womens more peculiar 
province, and the Ladies are almoſt the only pretenders ; yet with 
modeſty and ſubmiſſion I may adyenture to affirm, that I have not 
had the good fortune to meet with-one of an hundred, that had an 
excellent command of the Pencil, or could deſervedly be ſtiled a 
Miſtreſs of this Art ; yet tis certainly no uneafie task to arrive to 
2 great height in it : but we are overſtockt with no leſs conceited 


than ignorant Teachers, well qualified to deface a Print, and ſpoil 
the colours, who abuſe thoſe young Ladies that defire inſtructions, 


perſwading 'em to the damage of their purſes, and loſs of their tune 


to attempt that which they are not able ſo much as to affiſt 'en in: 


This is a ſufficient inducement to perſwade my felf, that theſe 
Rules will be acceptable ; tho I know very well that I have raiſed 
a diſcourſe on a ſubje& with which the world is very well acquain:- 
ted, yet by way of requital I ſhall make greater diſcoveries than 
the famous Miſtreſs of it ever pretended to communicate; in a 
word, I promiſe to diſplay 1t 1n its perfe&tion. 


_ I conceive tis requifite to adviſe you, firſt, in the eleftion of 
Prints, Frames, and Glaſs ; of each in their order. Mezzo-tinto 
Prints are to be preferred before all others, being more fit and ſu1- 
table for Painting than thoſe that are engraved, for in theſe all the 
ſtroaks of the Gravyer are plainly viſible ; but the other, if done 
with a neat and careful hand, on a good, fine-grourided print, can 
hardly be diſtinguiſht from Limning. Conſider, that ſome of theſe 
Prints are of a coarſe ground, others of a fine : the firſt are diſcer- 
nible, for they ſeem to be rough, and workt as 1t were with the 
pricks of a Pen ; but the latter hath ſoft and fine ſhadows, like a 


Piece neatly wrought in Indian ink, or a picture in black and white. 
| FT. Ohb- 
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70  Direflions in painting 

Obſerve farther what paper they are drawn upon ; for if it be to 
thick, which you-may foreſee by wetting a corner of it with: was- 
ter or your tongue, and it pals not through the paper preſently, 
then conclude tis not for your purpoſe j;but, on the contrary, the 
thin and ſpungy paper muſt be elected : ' Their yalue 1s enhanced 
by the different f1ze and goodneſs of each Print ; ſome may be af- 
forded for ſix pence or a ſhilling, others for 18d. or more. | 


fd ; C Z 1 # 


Your Glaſs ought tobe thin, white, and well poliſht, ſuch as 1s 
made for Looking-glafſes. All blewiſh, red, green, and windows 
glaſs, cannot beallowed of here, you- muſt :aktogether deſpiſe and 
caſhier it ; for 1f you paint-on either. of: theſe, eſpecially 'windows- 
glafs, your colours can never appear:fairand beautiful.” 7: > 

Your Frames for glafs-painting are:ulyally made of ftxinet Pear- 
tree, with narrow: mouldings' for little pieces, 'whach increaſe in 
bredth, as the ze of your -picture does in: largeneſs ; they ' are 
made with Rabets, and are afforded for: 6,8, atid 12:pence, or wiors, 
according to their ſeveral dimenſions.” ! 7 i g0ge 

Another ſort-of Frames | F recommend to you, moſt proper-for 
thoſe-Prints which you - paant | without (glaſs, called 'Striining- 
frames; If you defire td haye them Caryed, - Guilded;'or black, or- 
der them to be'made flat, and eyen, without a: Rabet on-the iback- 
fide, halfan inch leſs than the edge of the Cutt; every way ;' which 
1s apt:to rend when 1t undergoes the trial of ſtraining. This: miſ- 
chance is occaſioned by the ſharp edge of the Plate, which almoſt 
cuts the paper when tis printed : If you approve'of: black Frames, 
command the Frame-maker' ro work them half round with Pear- 
tree; would you ſtain, EE nanid coco their-'\carved 
work ; this Book will ſulliciently inform and dire& you. Thus 
much of theſe things in particular; 1 ſhall now proceed to give a 
catalogue of ſuch Colours as may be afliſtant to you in this: bufi- 
neſs, together with the Oyls, and their ſeveral prices ; as alſo dire- 
ions to make drying Oyl, and yarious ſorts & Varniſh for Paint- 
ing. And firſt, the names of your colours, and their value, as they 
are commonly ſold ready ' prepared, take in the very order that 
they are placed on your Pallet. 

Flake White, finely ground in Nut-oyl, is ſold at 2s. the pound. 
Whire-lead, ground in the ſame oyl, rs. per pound. 

Yellow and brown Oaker, finely ground in Linſeed oyl, 1s yended 
for 2d. the ounce. | 

Yellow or Dutch Pink may be afforded, when ground, at the 


ſame rate. | 

Brown or glafing-Pink is indeed yery dear, the bigneſs of 'a Nut- 
meg grinded will ſtand you in 6d. 

Fine Lake will coſt as much. | | 

Light and brown Red, are only yellow and brown Oaker burnt : 
tis 2d. the ounce ready ground. F 

Italian Terravert,is not much uſed in this Painting, though very 
much 1n all others ; tis dearer ſometimes than at others. 

Umber 


Mxuz#z20-rintb- 2 712 71 
 Vittber, Collins-Eatth; Ivory, blew bHck; ate 4fftded at the or: 
dinary ou when ground, which is 3d tHe wntice; -* © ; 

| 


Diſtilled Verdegreas ground;;"':you titty Wave #f HHH Tame Fats 
with Brown Pink and Lake';- but theſe three tolont's 7 would ad: 
viſe you'to-purchaſe by the Otinee, and” ind wn our oh, it it 
will ſtand with your conyeniency ; for the ColvntGrobers will 5: 
ford theſe cheaper by the Ounce than Dram. - Tts"*piice' is 18. the 
Ounce ; indifferent brown Pitik, \and Lake, for the ſame value: 
but that which 1s more pure and fine; is 1s. 6d. 2s. and 2s. 6d. or 
more, as they excell. in goodnels; 35 S107 50h2 BIRECET OT Js 


Some Colours are in powder; which yo inuſt of treveffity hive 
by you, and ſhould mix and temper on: Fobr Pallet, %s You! Thall 
have occaſion to uſe them. 0.5 08 bd 3 DOLL, 4 86 oi 29A _—y 

The fieſt is Vermilion, uſually fol@#t 8: the Miſh"! '& 202 

Carramine, being the fineſt and moſt excefletit' Req, 15 Toriefiſhes 
vended for 31. the Ounce. _ £09:0097 e107 BULTES Foot t I's. Forts 

_ For Blews, the beſt fine Smalt' is t6'be boilht Br 4 of" 55. the 
pound. BY oig G4ti, of wont 17 oof? 
Blew Bice, uſeful only in making green colours, . may be gotten 


for 4& or 6. an Ounce no in —_—_— 
Ultramarine, the richeſt bI&w'in the world, bears eyeral fiites 'H 


the deepeſt and beſt will coſt 6'6r 5 Guirita's, but the it 
extraordinary fine ; 'othet ſorts are expoſed for 7 of fl. tHe Ode, 
which is yery good too, and fit for this uſe ; ſome again for 255: 
the ſame quantity, and may ſerye for Painting, but tis too coarſe 
for glazing. | HO © oy # £ TIGH i LHISLEO 

Yellow and pale Maſticott, which is tifieft; free'fiiom Breet® "with 
the brighteſt color, is the veſt. ' Tf it prove coarſe; 'pritid of wail 
it a little on a clean ſtone ; tis ſold for 4d. the 'Ointe:! i 197 ht 

Red Orpiment you mult mix with drying Oyl ; this too is af: 
forded for 2d. the Ounce: | i RES 5Hrt 3 

Theſe are the Colours uſeful in Painting, with whith you may 
exactly imitate and hit any . colour whatever; by differettt ways 
and methods of mixture. Therr price allo I haye given you, if 
you buy them 1n fmall parcels ; but if you furniſh your RIF with 
greater quantities at one time, you | find the purchaſe nibre/cheap, 
and cafie, Obferve, that fix of theſe are trawfparent or glazing 
colours, viz. Brown Pink, fine Lake , Carramine; fine Smalt, UTt- 
tramarine, and Diftilled Verdegreas: ” 


* 


To waſh, or make any of the Powders very fine: 


You muſt have four of five large Wine-glafſes by you, and two 
or three quarts of clear water. Fill one of your glifles with it : 
put in half an Ounce, or as much of your colour as you intend to 
waſh ; ſtir it well about with your knife, permit it to ſtand no 
longer than while you could count or tell forty ; for in this ſhort 


ſpace of time all the coarſe will fink and ſettle to' the bottom, the 
T>z finer 
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finer remains floating in the water, which conyey and pour off in- 
to another glaſs, leaying the coarſe part behind. Let the'yeſle], 
with the fine colour and water, ſtand till next day, by which time 
that alſo will ſettle to the bottom of the water. This being pour- 
ed off, take out the colour; place 1t on a clean ſmooth, Chalk- 


up for your buſineſs. 


; ſtone, to ſoak and drink up the water ; and when. tis dry, paper it 


— Of OTL8. 


emains, that to this account of Colours,''we ſubjoyn that of 
ls, which muſt be ſerviceable'to us in the Art of Painting. 
The firit of theſe is Linſeed Oyl, ſold at 8d. the quart. . 
Nut-Oyl, to be purchaſed at 16 or 18d. the like quantity: 

| of Turpentine is afforded for-leſs than 8d. the pound. 
Drying-Oyl; will ftand you-in 2d. an: Ounce-at the Colour-ſhops, 
and Fine-yarniſh 3d. which in my opinion is too dear ; and there- 
fore, if youll give your ſelf the trouble, T'le.be at the pains to in- 
ſtru& you, how to make either ſort. 


PIPE. | To make the bet# Drying-Ojl | 
Mix 2 little Letharge of Gold with Linſeed-Oyl, for a_ quarter 


- 
.- 


 ofan hour boil it; if you'd hdye it ftronger, continue boiling it; 


bk Ago fac neither, leſt it proye- oyer-thick and unſeryicea- 


Another more ordinary. . 


* "Bruiſe Umber and Red-lead to powder, mix 'em with Linſced- 


af, and oc botling foltow-the'directions foregoing. When this 
JL 


has ſtood a day or two, and you finda Kin over it, know then 


- 


for certain tis at your ſeryice. 


To make V arniſbes for theſe Prints, or Piftures in ojl. 

Put an Ounce of Venice-Turpentine into an earthen pot, place it 
over a fire; and when diffolyed and melted thin, add to it two oun- 
ces of oy1 of Turpentine;: as ſoon as they boil rake off the pot, and 
when the varniſh is cool, keep it ina glaſs-bottle. This and all 
other varniſhes ought to be ſtopt cloſe, and ſecured from thc ap- 

oathes and damage of the Air. With this you may varniſh your 
| 4 glaſs or others, to render them tranſparent ; this is what 
ahe Shops ſell for fine yarniſh : ſhould your yarniſh be too thick, 
relieve it by an addition of Oyl of Turpentine. 


Another more excellent Varniſh either for Pittures in ol, or making Prints 
tranſparent. 


Incloſe fix ounces of the cleareſt, white, well-pickt Maſtick fine- 
ly powdered, in a bottle with fixteen ounces of oyl of Turpentine ; 
p and ſhake them well together, till they are incorporated. Then 
hang the bottle ina veflel of water, but not ſo deep as to touch the 
botom ; boil the water for halfan hour, in which ſpace you muſt 


take 


Te Mezzorthr6:fhintr = = 
take it out three or four tithes ts ſhake it ; if you'd Have 1t ſtron- 
ger, boil it a quarter ofan hour more. I could give you a pgreater- 
number of Recipe's; but 'twill be too irkſome, tedious; arid unne- 
ceſſary, ſeeing theſe will preſerve your piftures, and are as good in 
their Krid as any Varniſhes whatlſoeyer. 


CHAP. XXTY. 
— 0 5 br HA « þ 5 
To lay Prints on Glaſs. 


Forine at large treated of the Colours, Oyls, and other mateti- 
JL 4 als requiredin this work-; T proceed'to itiſtruct you how the 
Prints themſelves muſt be laid on Glaſs Firſt therefore let. your 
Prints be ſteeped in warm water flat-ways, for four 6r five hours, 
or more, if the paper be thick : provide then a thin pliable knife, 
with it ſpread Venice-Turpentine thin and eyen oyer the glaſs, and 
with your finger, dab and touch 'it all over, that the Turpentine 
may appear rough.” Next, take the Print out of the water, lay it 
on a clean Napkin yery eyenly, and with another preſs every part 
of it. lightly, to ſuck and drink up the: water of it; afterwards 
lay the print on the glaſs by degrees, beginning at one end; ſtroak- 
Ing outwards that part which is faſtning to the glaſs, that between 
it and. the Print no wind or water may lurk and hide it {elf, which 
you miiſt be careful of, and neyer fail'ts ſtroke out. Then wet the 
backſide of the print, and with a birt of ſpunge or your. finger rab it 
over lightly, and the paper will role off by degrees; but be careful, 
and avoid rubbing holes, eſpecially in the lights, which are moſt 
tender : and when you haye peeled it ſo long, that the Print ap- 
pears tranſparent'on the backfide, let it dry for two hours } ner, 
varniſh it over with Maſtick or Turperitine-yarniſh four or five 
times, or ſo often, till you may clearly ſee through it. After a 
nights time for drying, you may_ work on 1t. 


OI 


: pt TNe D bs. Fj $ ws 4 : ri » * A ; u 
' To lay Prints, either graved, or Mez20-tinto Ss, in fach manger; that you may 


role off all the paper, and leave the ſbadow behind. 
Soak the Print in water, dry. it with a cloath,: ſpread on the 


glaſs oyl of Maſtick: and ſome Turpentine, and lay on the print 


upon it, exaly as before. When tis almoſt dry; bruſh off the pa- 
per with a bruſh, and youl find none but: the inky, ſhadowed part 
remain : then do this as the former with Maſtick-yarniſh; which 
preſerve dry and free from duſt, until you are at leiſure to paint 
apon 1t; E | | F I | | 
© et To prepare Prints without glaſs or ſtraining-frames. "IF 

- When your prints are ſteeped. ſufficiently in water, lay them on 
a ſmooth, wet Table, with the print-fide downwards, and rub 'em 
thin as before for glaſs. Next, with common paſte, do the back- 


tide of your frame, and paſte on your print while wet: give it.lei- 


ſure 
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_ neſs, and that nothing may 


= :- Direflions in Painting 

ſure to dry,.and then yarniſh it on both ſides four of five times 
with Maſtick or Turpentine-yarniſh, until tis fo trandpatent, that 
you may ſee the Picture as plain on the back as foreftde. Laftly, 


o 


allow it a day or two for drying. 
Of the poſture and poſition of the Prints, and thoſe that paint them. 


' ſuppoſe, that all things are in readi- 
inder us from ſetting about the work 
in earneſt. Moſt Ladies' that have: practiſed this Art have 
made uſe of an uneaſfie poſture for themſelves, and a diſadyantagi- 
ous firuation for their piece ; for they \generally ftand to it when 
the windows are high, againſt which» they place the Print ; but 
whoſoever ſtands, cannot ſo ſteddily moye the hand and pencil as 
the perſon that ſits down. I adyiſe you therefore to a Table ' Ha- 
ſel, very like to, and not improperly called, a Reading-desk ; only 
with this difference; That where the: Panel or back-board for the 
book is, there our Painting-desk may be all open, with. three or 
four wiers pendant-wiſe, to keep the picture from falling through, 
and a narrow ledge at::the bottom to ſupport it. ' Befide: theſe, ' F 
would have little holes made equally: diſtant on ['both fides of the 


I may now very ray 


 Desk; as tis remarkable in Painters Haſels, that by pegs or pins, 


and a narrow ledge laid upon them, I may raiſe; my Pifture hagher 


*a 


or lower, as it beſt ſuits with my convenienoy; Being thus: fixt, | 
lay a ſheet of very white paper behind the picture on the table, and 
you'l find 1t much better,-and-amore conveniently placed: than a- 
gainſt the window. 1 or trr—— Fj! | 


How to paint a Mezzo-tinto-Lendskip on Glaſs, or otherwiſe. 


The firſt thing'to be attempted in-this work, whether Landskip 
or others, is Glazing all thoſe ' places that require it ; and 'if you 
defire they ſhould lie thin, and drie quickly, (as they ought to do,) 
mix varniſh when you lay them. on, and in four-hours time they 1 
be ready for the reception of other cotours. In Landskip, . yoit 
ſhould firſt glaze the neareft and great trees, and-ground 'em with 
brown Pink, or, if you fancie them greener, add diſtilled Verde- 
greas:\» The trees, that are to appear with a lively, beautiful green, 
as alſo the leaves and weeds; that are in'fome pictures, muſt he gla- 
zed with Dutch-Pink,- and diftill'd\ Verdegreas ; the trees farther 
off, with Verdegreas alone ;' the hills; mountains;--and trees, at the 
greateſt diſtance of all, remember to glaze with fine Smalt, a little 
Lake; and Verdegreas, all thinly mixt with yarniſh. As for the 
Skie, although ſeveral Miſtrefles praQtife and teach the cutting of 
it out from the picture,” and painting it 'on the glafs, I do, by no 
means allow of it,” for it agrees not with-the eye; but makes that 
part which ſhould ſeem more'diſtant, appear too- nigh and'before 
the reſt; ina word, it ſpoils and difparages the whole piece; I can» 
not ſuggeſt to my ſelf any reaſon for this foolith contrivance, unleſs 

a 


2 Me220-TiuTo. Prints; — 75 
4 ſecſe of their .inabilities to paint 'em. beautifully, obliges thein to 
commuir fo great an-abfurdity: Take then Ultramarine; or, for 
want of that, fine Smalt ; mix it thin with varniſh, and fplaze it 
over two of three times with a clean large Pencil, and a very fivift 
ſtroak ; for if you're tedious, it will dry ſo faſt, that you cannot 
poſſibly lay it eyen:. If the Landskip be adorned with Figures, 
uildings, Rocks, Ruins, or the like, they require finiſhing firſt of 
all. The mixture of colours for thefe things confiſts chiefly of 
white, black, and yellow, ſometimes a tinaure of red ; but the 
management and compoſition of them T leave to your inclination; 
fancy, and experience : ' yet I would haye you confider, that all your 
Colours for this fort of Painting ought to be extraordinary light. 
Now to finiſh the Trees, Ground, and Sky, and the reſt of the pi- 
Eture, begin as before with the greateſt or neareſt trees, and with 
yellow Pinke and white, paint oyer the lighteft leaves ; but with a 
darker colour of Pink, and a little Smalt, do neatly oyer the dark- 
eſt and outward leaves with a {malt pencit dipt in varniſh. Thoſe 
trees you would have beautiful, paint with 2 mixture of yellow 
Maſticott, Verdegreas, and white ; . the darker parts with Pink, 
Verdegreas, and white ; as thofe trees aHo which you glazed with 
Verdegreas only, they being maxt very light with white. But to 
finiſh the skie and foreskip; if any clouds appear, touch them 
with varniſh and light colour, made of white, yellow Oaker, and 
Lake: With theſe likewiſe touch the lighteſt parts of hills, and 
towns, at the remoteſt diſtance ; then, mix Smalt and White as 
light as you can conveniently,and painr over the skie ; add to theſe 
a tinAure of Lake, and do over the darker clouds: Let your co- 
lours, lis thin, and even! ; if the whole be finiſhed, grant it time to 
drie im; If you would have your Pifture look more ſtrong, brisk, 
and lively, ſet it againſt the light, or on the Haſel as before ; and 
although ris painted all oyer, you may perceive the ſhadows and 
lights through it j if not, what you painted before will gnide you. 
Paint then your skie and forefight with the fame but lighter co- 
lours than before, and fo every thing elfe refpeQiyely. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
To Paint a piece of figures, as Men, IWomen,. ec. 


FN painting a Face, thi firſt thing required is, if there are any 
deep ſhadows, to glaze and touch them thinly with Lake, brown 
Pink, and Varniſh 5 alſo the white ſpeck and black ball,, or fight of 
the eye, as the Print will dire& you ; the round white ball of a 
convenient colour too. If you .make the lips of a delicate red, 


glaze them with Carramine, or Lake: For the reſt of the face, be- - 


gin with the dark fide; and paint the ſhadows with a colour more 
| V z red 
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red than ordinary, for: which: Vermilion; yellow. Pink, and whits; 


are molt proper ;.'where-note; that all-yarniſh' is forbid in painting 
fleſh-colours, except what is uſed in glazing the” ſhadows :: if you 
ſhould mix yarniſh, the. inconvenience will be, that the colours 
will drie ſo faſt, that you cannot ſweeten the ſhadows with: the 
fleſh. Then give ſome touches on:the ſtrongeſt-lights of. the face, 
as the top of the noſe, forehead, and by: the eyes, mouth, and chin; 
with a colour; made :of white, pale Maſticott',' or yellow Oaker, 


anda little yermilion,'and mixed according to the' complexion in-- 


tended ; then max that colour a thought darker; and lay it on all 


the face, that was not painted befbre, very carefully ; yet for the 


mouth,. and cheeks,, ſomewhat: redder:. . Next, with a fine clean 
pencil;- that has been. uſed and) worn a. little, hatch and fweeten all 
your.fleſh-colours and ſhadows ſweetly together, cleanfing the pen- 


| cil as often as tis requifite. . Cheeks:too pale, or any other part, 


may. be regulated | with ſuitable: colours; whilſt the piece is moiſt: 
and wet. For. {warthy, complexions, ::mix the fleſh-colour with: 


white, yellow or brown-Ogker, and light red, with- ſhadows agree- 


able.. Ir equeſt, you to obſeryethe ſame method 'in painting breaſts; 
hands, or naked bodies, as for:the-face : When any of theſe are drie, 
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01 Tis-not convenient. 1n: this Pat | | | 
neer-{o dark:;as the life, for the Print will-darken it: as for examplez 


Suppoſe I were toipaint an head of hairithat is black; 1-wouldi mix: 


whate, black; red Oaker, witha:touch af Lake or light red, all which: 
may; produce:an aſh-coldur; ;and the hair or Peruke being coloured 
with3t; will repreſent 2 natrirab black;': Now to make the curles 
ſhew ſtronger, touch: the. lighteſt pars xith' a lighter coloar, :and 
the darkeſt with the contrary ; all which you may ſee through, if 
they-are not-laid too thick, Hes EO, 


To paint Drapery or Girmincs. 


£5408 WR a wad: to. 4h in Age | in A, 

To patnit'a* piece 'of Drapety or Cloath, of a broken colour, you 
muſt take care of its mixture; yet you are to make three degrees 
of thefaid colour, that is one, the very: colour; another more 1; ht, 
the third darker 7: this laſt is: for the: darkeſt folds: the ligtiteft for 
the lighteſt pleats; and the:colour between both:for the other-part. 
of the garmerit; ſweeten the colour-with a' worn''encil, that -the 
folds may not lic hard. .If you haye'a mind td 'embroider's gar- 
ment, . make fringe, or: any: other parts with'-ſhell or powdered: 
Gold or Siyer, mix then your metals with gum-water, and with a 
£:3T = I fine 


you. may go over them. again,” by which ſecond painting you may 
eftetually mix-your colours to your humor. Laftly, be ever care-: 
ful, that your pencil be ſteddily guided , without the leaſt ſlip or. 
treſpaſs upon lines and features of a diſagreeing: colour. '- : 


nting t uſe Varniſh or | Colours 


yy 
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fine pencil hatch or c embrofider your flowers, and totich the fringes» 


or what elſe beſt pleaſes you, before you either glaze or paint the 
garinent you defign to adorn, after this manner. 


How to paint thangeable Drapery. - 


Imagine that your garment to be painted had its ground purple, 
and the lights yellow ; take then a fine pencil. dipt in varniſh, and 
with yellow Maſticott touch thinly all the lighteſt parts of your 
folds ; if there be occaſion repeat it, for your colour muſt be very 
thin with yarniſh : when drie, glaze it all oyer with Lake and Ul- 
tramarine, or Smalt with yarniſh once or twice,. and let it dre ; 
then mix three degrees of a purple colour, one of Lake, Smalt, and 
White, and lay them on, as the laft Paragraph directs you: 


To paint ſeveral ſorts of Red Drapery ; and, firſt, of the Fineſt. 


Take Carramine, and mix it- thin with . yarniſh alone; . glaze 
over your garment once, if you d haye it yery beautiful, two Hours 
after do the ſang again ; and when that is drie, with vermilion and 
white, or vermilion only, you may. paint--;all except: the. dark 
ſhadows, which ſhould have red. If ygu can ſee through the: co- 
lour when drie, the lighteſt folds, touch. them over with clear 

white, and they will appear more rich and ornamental. 


Another Red near the ſame: 


Grind Lake very finely in oy1, temper it well with drying oyl 
and varniſh; with this glaze: over your Drapery two 'or. three 


. times, and when tis dry, paint the lighteit with; white, the darkeſt 


with light or brown red, the remainder with yermilion. 


Other Reds more ordinary, without Glazing. 


Mix vermilion and white, and paint the ſtrongeſt lights with it; 


the dark ſhadows with a light or dark red , and: the reſt with, ;ver- 
milion. For the lighteſt folds, mix light Ted and GRERT fqr- the 
dark pleats, brown red ; for the reſt, light red only. Nw 


To paint the beſt Blew, and glaze with Ultraniarine 


Mix Ultramarine with thick Nut-oyl ; but if you cannot. wait 
and attend its drying two or three days, then. . inſtead of-oyl. uſe 


varniſh, and glaze your garment three or four titnes over, letting it 
dry between every turn; when tis:dried, make; three degrees of 


Smalt and White yery light, and with the cleareſt white do the 
lighteſt folds, and the reſt as dire&ted in the other colours. If you 
are unwilling to beſtow Ultramarine upon it, you may after the 
ſame method glaze with fine Smalt, and varniſh it as often as with 
the former, and paint it with White: and Smalt: An indifferent 


Blew 1s made with White and Smalt, mixt in ſeveral degrees. with- 
out glazing. 
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E £ _ To glaze and paint the beſt Parple-Drapery. 


Glaze the garments thin, once over with Carramine, or Lake: 
when tis dry, paint it every. where with Smalt and White, lighter 
or darker as you think belt, ' but let the lighteſt folds have ſtill a 
colour more light than the reft. Contrary to this you may pro- 
duce a purple, by glazing your work over once or twice with Ul- 
tramarine, or Smalt, and paint it with Lake and Whate. 


> Parple without glazing. _ wy 


Make a mixture of Lake, Smalt, and White, with which paint 
the Drapery, heightning and darkening the folds as in the other 
Receipts. FEED | | 

Tellowm Drapery. 


For your lighteſt folds, mingle yellow Oaker, and White; and 
brown Oaker for the ſhades: -if that is not dark enough, Umber 
wil make it ſo ; but do over the other pleats with, yellow Oaker. 
Such another colour may be itade with White, yellow and brown 

| | | T' paint the moſt beaxtiful Telow. 


Glaze your Drapery, or any thing you would have lovely, with 
brown Pink once or more, and the darkelt parts oftner ; after tis. 
dried, touch'the Hghreſt folds with pale Maſticotc, the next with 
yellow Malticott : if ſome require a colour. darker than that, mix 
yellow or brown Pink-; bit for the ſaddeſt of all, ufe'yellow Pink 
and a little Umbet: ' ' When tis drie, you may paint all with white, 


_ = 


except the ſhades. | 
{.,, To finiſh, varniſb. and poliſp Pittures, that are not Iaid upon Glaſs. 


: © Theſe defire the ſame proceedings with thoſe on Glals, unleſs you 
8 haveX mind to adorn Embroidery, Fringe, or the like, with Gold 
a or Silver. Touch then the forfide_ of your picture with ſhell-gold 
in gum-water ; or elſe, after you have varniſht it two or three 
times with varniſh made of Spirit, take Japan gole-fize, with which 
hatch'and lay it'over with gold-duſt ; and if your judgment and 
experience will allow of it, you may touch and heighten all. the, 
Arotiget lights, and deepen-your ſhadows coo on the forefide,which 
we mud hf to it, that Limners themſelves have been de- 
Sived, nd miſtookit for a piece of real painting. TI defire young 
beginners'to fordeer, and not attempt this- way of finiſhing , till 
experience and praQtice ſhall give them inconragement. If you de- 
en to yarnith and 'polifh any of theſe Prints, lay. on the colours 
without $kihs, and/very even-on the backſide, and permit them to 
drie at leaſt a week (for the Tonger the better) before you offer-to 
varniſh them after this following manner. 
| To 


Mx220-TivTo-Printss -. —_ 
T6 wirniſh theſe Prints, or other Pictures, without poliſhing, 


| Take of the beſt white Japan-yarniſh, and an equal quantity of 
Varniſh made of Maſtick and oyl of Turpentine ; into theſe mir: 
led together, dip a fine Camels-hair-bruſh, and with 1t varniſh 0- 
yer your piece, four or five times carefully by the fire, as you 
are taught to do Japan; and youl find that it giyes a very rich 
gloſs. 
R. To varniſh pittnres, and poliſh them, like Fapan. 


With white-Japan-varniſh only waſh over your work five or fix 
times, obſerving all the method for Japan directly. When it has 
reſted three or four days, lay the Piqure on the Cuſhion; 
whereon you cut the Leafgold: then with Tripole and water 
poliſh it ; and laftly, clear it up as you do W "Toby ns 


Theſe are the Rules in ſhort, I thought fit to lay down -in 
the treatiſe of this pretty Art; and T queſtion not but they are 
full, moſt exa&, and ſatisfactory, and will be found fo, when the 
Ingenious Ladies ſhall put them into practice. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Rac Japan was made in Etigland, the unitation of Tortoiſe- 
L) ſhell was much in requeſt, for Cabinets, Tables, and the like : 
. but we being greedy of Novelty, made theſe give way to modern 
Inventions : not, but that tis till in yogue, and fancied by many, 
for GlaſsFrames, and {mall Boxes; nay, Houſe-Painters have of 
late frequently endeavoured it, for Battens, and Mouldings of 
Rooms ; but I muſt of neceſlity fay, with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that I 
have not to the beſt of my remembrance: met with any that have 
humour'd the Shell ſo far, as to make it look either natural, or 
delightful. But, to avoid all refle&ions, T muſt Uttribute this to 
that miſtaken piece of frugality in them, who think, if they can 
agrce with a Painter by the greatt;<their bufineſs is done ; for by 

| X 2 theſe 


=. 
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80 To counterfeit To1teiſe-ſhell and Marble. 


theſe means, they not allowing the Artiſt a Living price, he cannot 
ſpend both his oy and labour, nor ſtretch his performances to the 
utmoſt extent of his skill. On the other hand, ſome there be who 
are indeed willing, but not being. Maſters of what they profefs, fink 
ad come ſhort through their inabilities. I believe the complaint 
is univerſal ; the ingenious and moſt excellent. in each proteflion;: 
being deſtitute of a reward that 1s an{werable and proportioned to 
the worthineſs of his undertaking. | | 


But tis high time that we cloſe with the buſineſs in hand. And. 
firſt,the Tortoiſe-ſhell,I propoſe for your-imitation;is that which is 
laid upon Silver-Foil, and is always--made uſe of for Cabinets and 
Boxes, for it gives life and beauty :to the Shell, which elſe would 
appear dull and heayy. Now to. counterfeit this very well ; your 
wood ought to be cloſe-grain'd, 1mooth, and cleanly wrought off, 
as Pear-tree; but if it be a coarſe-grained wood, as Deal, Oak, or 
the like, you mult prime it with Whiting, as you have been taught 


-in the chapter, of black Japan for  coarfe-grained woods, - When 


either of theſe are ruſhed ſmooth, as 1s required ; take a fit yvarniſh- 
vo foo dipt tato_a gallipot of the thickeſt: of ; your | Sectl-lac-yar- 
nith, and wet with this: varniſh the breadth of a SilyerJeaf, which - 
you mult take up with cotton, and clap on it whilſt tis moiſt, dab- 
bing 1t cloſe to the work, as you haye been taught in Guilding. 
This done, waſh again, and lay on anothf?r leaf of Silyer, ordering 
it as before, and ſo continue, till the whole is ſo overſpread with 
Silver. When tis through drie, with a fine hair-bruſh ſweep off 
all the looſe Silyer. "Next,-grind Collins-earth very finely on a 
grinding-ſtone, mixed |'either with common Tize, or gum-water ; 
this I eſteem better than Lamblack, becauſe Collins-carth comes 
much nearer to the colour of the Shell: Being finely ground, 
mix it with more common fize, or gum-water, as you have made 
aſe of either in the grinding. With this ſpot the. darkeſt of your 
Shell, ſtriving to the utmoſt to imitate it as nearly as tis poſſible ; 
and 1n order hereunto, I counſel you/to Procure a PLece or more of 
the true, right Shell, that hath much yaricty in it; this lying by 
you, will quicken and afliſt your fancie, and enable you to perform 


it with much more eaſe and cunning. You may obſerve, (when 


this 1s done, that ſeveral reds, lighter: and darker, offer themſelyes 
to view on the edges of the black, -and ſometimes lie in ſtreaks on 
the tranſparent part of the ſhell: To imitate this, you muſt grind 


Sanguis Draconis very fine with gum-water ; -and with a ſmall pen- 


cil draw thoſe warm reds, fluſhing it in and: about the dark places 
more thick, but fainter, thinner, and with leſs colour towards the 
lighter parts:of the ſhells ;. ſweetning it ſo, that by degrees it may 
looſe its ſtrength of red, 'being intermixt with, and quite loſt in 
the filyer, or: more tranſparent part. Tis worthy your obſerya- 
tion, that thoſe who are expert and ready at ſpotting or working 
this1mitation, do uſually grind the forementioned colours drie and 


very 


To counterfeit T or toiſe- bell and Marble, $; 
very finely upon a ſtone; and. mix em with fine Lacc-varniſh as 
they work them, which is moſt agreeable and proper, as ] have no- 
ted before, being not ſo apt to poliſh .off as S1ze..or gum-water ; 
notwithſtanding, I. adviſe young. beginners to ule ſize or gum: 
water, for I ſnppoſe they are not. able to do it ſo, well;that ir ſhould 
not require a review and correction; for then they may With eaſe 
and a little care rub out any faulty place, and g0 Over it again,; un- 
til tis done artificially, (but this convenience.is not: to be had, if you 
imploy Lacc-yarniſh at the firſt.) When this, is done,, and dried; 
give it fix waſhes of your Seed-lacc-yarnih ; let it _reft, one day ; 
after which time ruſh it gently, till tis ſmooth and fit for the ro 
cond operation : in order to which, grind Dragons-blood.and Gam: 
bogium, in an equal, but ſmall quantity, very, finely ; ; put them in- 
to as much Seed-lace-varniſh as will waſh it. fix tunes, more, : per- 
mit it to ſtand rwelve hours,and then allow, it the third varniſhing, 
and with the laſt mixture waſh it ſo often, till, your filyer is chan- 
ged into gold, or a colour like it. Note; that your. firſt waſhings 
may be with the coarſe, the two laſt with. the fine and cleareſt of 
your Seed-lacc-varniſh ; ayoid making your varniſh too: thick and 
high coloured with Gambogium, and Sanguis Draconis, but heigh- 
ten it by degrees, otherwiſe your filver will be too high-coloured, 
before you have given it a ſufficient body of yarniſh. , When it has 
ſtood two days, poliſh and clear it up, as you haye been inſtructed 
in the treatiſe of black — 


Another x way to counterfeit 'Tartoiſc-ſhell. 


Firſt, prime, lacker, and fize your work in vl v very thin, as you 
are taught before in the Art of Guilding , and when your filver is 
laid on and dried, let theſe colours be ground fine and thick Ih dry- 
ing-oyl, placing them on your Pallet ; they are, burnt Umber, Col- 
lins-earth, brown Pink, and Lake. Do over your wofk with Tur- 
pentine-yarniſh, and whilſt it is wet, mix brown Pink and, Lake 
thin with varniſh ; and lay all your fainteſt clouds or ſpots, which 
you may ſoften very ſweetly, ſeeing your varniſh 1s moiſt. After 
three hours ſtanding , or longer , if the colours. are drie, with a 
large, ſoft Tool, paſs it lightly over ; and again wetting it, lay in 
your clouds more warm and dark with Umber and Collins-earth, 
before tis drie; always obſerying the life, and ſweetning your 
work, which 1s blending and mixing two colours after they are 
laid, ſo that you cannot percetye where either of them begin or end, 
but inſenfibly join with each other. If the clouds are not dark e- 
nough, repeat the varniſhing and clouding once more, where tis re- 
quired. When tis well dried, glaze it two or three times with 
brown Pink, yet a little tinture of Verdegreas in it will not be 
ami; if you had rather, you may varmſh it with Lacc-yarnith, 


and finiſh it as you did the former. | 
; 4 1g 


mm 


| 
| 
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82 at To connterfeit Marble. 


Whiten and prepare your wood in all reſpets as you do for 
white Japan; and after you have done it over with flake white, or 
white-lead, if you deſign a white with ſome xEins, uſe ſome Vine- 
black, (which is made of the cuttings of Vines burnt and grinded,) 
mix two or three degrees of it with. white-lead and a very weak 
fize being warmed, until you have produced the intended colour 
for the clouds and veins of the Marble. Being thus far adyanc'r, 
call for a large; clean bruſh, wet your piece over with water, and 
before tis dry; with a\great Camels-hair-pencil, dipt in the paleſt 
thin mixture, fluſh or lay the fainteft large clouds and yeins of 
your Marble, which being laid on whilſt the work 1s wet, will lie 
f ſoft and ſweet, that the original will not exceed it. Then if your 
work be not too drie, take a ſmaller pencil, and with a colour one 
degree darker than the firſt, touch all the leffer yeins and variety of 
the Marble : If your work drie too faft,' wet it again with the - 
bruſh-and water, and lay not on your colours when the water is 
runninig off, leſt they bear it company. Laſtly, take a ſmall-poin- 
ted feather, and with the deepeſt colour touch and break all your 
faddain or {inaller veins, irregular, wild, and confuſed, as you haye 
them in the natural Marble. Afﬀeer a days drying , cold-clear it, 
that is, do it over with Hinglaſs or Parchment-fize ; and then yar- 
nith, poliſh; and clear it up, exaaly in all things according to the 
etions for white Japan, to which places, and others aboye men- 
tioned, we refer you. By mixing other colours this way, any ſort 
of Marble is fubje& to your imitation ; and, if neatly done, well 
poliſht, and varmiht, will not only exceed any Marbling in oyl, but 
will in beauty and.gloſs equal the real tons. —- 


a 


CH AP. XXVII. 
Of Dying or Staining Wood, Fuory, rc. 
To Dye Wood « beautiful Red. 


| | hrs that are very white, take this dye the beſt of any : ſet 

2a kettle of water boiling with a handful of Allom, caſt 
your wood into it, permitting it to boil a little; that done, take 
- your wood out, and put into the faid water two handfuls of Brafil 
wood, then return your wood into the veflel again to boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and tis concluded. When dry, you may ruſh 
and poliſh it, or varniſh it with the tops of Seed-lacc-varniſh , and 
poliſh it ; by which management, you will find the wood covered 
with a rich and beautiful colour. 


To ſtain a fine Telow. 


Take Burr ot knotty Aſh, or any other wood that is white, cur- 


ted, and knotty ; ſmooth and ruſh it yery well, and haying warmed 
| it 


/ 


Of Dyiug or Starting Wood, #4. 8; 
it, with a bruſh dipt in Aqui fortis waſh over the wood, atid hold 
it to the fire, as you do Japarf-work; until it leayes ſinoaking: when 
dry ruſh it again, for the'Aqua fortis will make it yery rough. If 
to theſe you add a poltſh, and varnithh it with Seed-lacc,. and then 
again poliſh it, you 1 find no- outlandiſh wood flirpals 1t 5 for the 
curled and knotty parts admit of ſo much yaritety, betng in ſome 
places hard, in others ſoft and opet-grained,' to which Aqua fortis 
gives a deeper colour, than to the harder and more refiſting parts: 
In ſhort, you'l perceive a pleafing yariety interwoven, beyond what: 
you could imagine or expe&t. If you put filings or bits of metals, 
as braſs, copper, and iron, into the Aqua fortis,. each- metal will 
produce a different tin&ure : the beſt French Piſtols are ftockt ge- 
nerally with this ſort of wood, and ſtained after this manner. * | 


To Dye or Stxin Woods of awy colour, for Tnlaid or Flover'd work, done ' © 
by the Cabinet-wmakers. | is ngnfi ci): s 

Uſe the moifteft horſe-dnang you can get, that has been nidde the 
night before ; through a fieye or cloath fſqueez out what.moifture 
you judge ſufficient for the purpoſe,” convey it into feveral ſmall 
veſſels fit for the defign; in each of theſe diflolve of Roach-allom, 
and Gum Arabick, the bignefs of a nutmeg , and with them mix 
reds, blews, greens, or what'colours beſt pleaſe yon, ſuffering them 
to ſtand two or three days, yet not without often ftirring them: 
Then take your woods (of which think Pear-tree is the beſt if t be 
white,) cut them as thick as an half. crown, *which is in all reafort 
thick enough for any Fineered or Inlaid work, and of what bredth 
you pleaſe ; making your liquors or colours boiling hot, put the 
wood into it, for as long time as will fufficiently cofour them ; yet 
ſome muſt be taken out fooner than the reſt, by which means you'l 
have different ſhades of the ſame calour; for the longer they lie 
in, the higher and deeper will be the colours: andfach yatiety you 
may well imagin contributes much to the beauty and neztnels of 
the work,and agrees with the nature of your parti-coloured flowers. 


To Dye or Stain Wood Black. 

Take Log-wood, and boil it in water or vinegar, and whilft very 
hot bruſh or ſtain over your wood with it two or three times ; then 
take the Galls, and Copperas, well beaten, and boil them well in 
water, with which waſh or ſtain your work 1o often till it be a 
black to your mind ; the oftner it is layed, the better- will your 
black be : if your work be ſmall enough, you may ſteep it in your 
liquors inſtead of waſhing it. 


The be#t Black Dye for Ivory, Horn, Bone, &. » 
Put pieces of Braſs into Aqua fortis, letting it ſtand till tis turn- 
ed green, with which waſh your Ivory (being poliſhed) once or 
twice. Next, boil Logwood in water, into which put your Ivory, 
whilſt tis warm, and in a little time it giyes afine black, which 
Þ S You 


you mult now ruſh and poliſh again, and twill haye as good a gloſs 
and black as any Japan or Ebony. *« | f 

Tf you defire any foldage, flowers, or the like fancies ſhould re- 
main white, and of the ſame colour with the Ivory ; draw them 
neatly on the Ivory with Turpentine-varniſh, before you ſtain it ; 
for thoſe places which you touch with'the yarniſh, are ſo ſecured 
by it, that the Dye cannot approach or -diſcolour them. ' After tis 
dyed, if you can hatch and ſhadow thoſe fancies with a Grayer, and 
fill the Lines by rubbingand clearing up the whole-with Lamblack 
and Oyl, it may add much.to its ornament and perfe&ion. 

To Stain « Green-colosr on Wood, Tory, Horn, or Bones. 

Firſt, prepare either of them 'in, Allom;water, by: boiling them 
well in it, as you were juſt now inſtructed. Afterwards grind of 
Spaniſh-green, or thick common Verdegreas, a reaſonable quantity, 
with half as much Sal-Armoniack ;' then put them into the ſtrong- 
eſt wine-yinegar, together with the wood; keeping it hot over the 
fire till tis green enough : if the wood 1s. too large, then. waſh it 


* 


over ſcalding hot, as in the other inſtances; 
as 52; Re | To Dye Ivory. &c, Red. | 
Put. quick-lime into rain-water for: a' night ; ſtrain the clear 
through 2 cloath, and to every pint of water add'half an ounce of 
the ſcrapings of Brafil-yood : ' having firſt boil' d it in Allom-water, 
then. boil it in this, till tis red enough to pleaſe you. 


Thus, Courteous Reader, are we-at-lenghth-arriv'd at our de- 
fired Port:. . Our Performances have been no. way -inferiour to our 
Promiſes. . What we ingaged for in the beginning, we have pun&tu- 
ally accompliſht ; and nothing certainly remains , but that you 
convert, our Precepts to- Pra&tice'; for that will be the .ready way 
to examin, and try, whether they are falſe or inſufficient. We have 
all along'ibeen directed by an unerring Guide, Experience ; and do 
therefore adviſe you, upon theleafſt miſcarriage, to make a diligent 
review, and doubt not but ſecond thoughts will convince you of 
too ſlight an obſervance. We defire' you'd be as exact and regular 
in your performances,as we have been in ours ; for by theſe means, 
Satisfaction will attend both Parties, all our deſigns muſt ſucceed 
to our with, and our Labours ſhall be crowned with ſucceſs and re- 


putation. 
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